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I sought  to  understand  what  happens  to  social  movements  as  they  go  from 
outsider  to  insider  status.  I did  this  by  conducting  a case  study  of  interest  groups  that 
represent  the  Christian  Right  social  movement.  Such  a case  study  will  aid  an 
understanding  of  how  social  movements  institutionalize  and  how  institutionalization 
changes  them.  Data  were  collected  by  interviewing  interest  group  representatives  and 
participant  observation  of  interest  group  activities  (such  as  press  conferences, 
symposiums,  protests,  and  conferences).  By  maintaining  their  strong  social  movement 
ties,  Christian  Right  interest  groups  have  been  able  to  overcome  some  of  the  weaknesses 
of  institutionalization  and  more  effectively  deal  with  the  free-rider  problem.  As  a result,  I 

behavior  of  these  groups  than  interest  group  theory  or  institutionalization  theory. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


My  aim  is  to  understand  how  social  movements  change  over  time.  A common 
challenge  faced  by  social  movements  is  how  to  sustain  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
movement  long  enough  to  cause  desired  change  in  society.  To  sustain  them  long  enough, 
organizing  structures  must  be  built  However,  there  are  also  dangers  involved  in 
institutionalizing  a social  movement. 

• Original  goals  of  the  movement  may  change  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
organizing  structures, 

• Organizing  structures  may  moderate  the  goals  of  the  social  movemcnL 

• Movement  leaders  may  behave  oligarchicaliy,  ignoring  the  concerns  of  movement 
activists  after  gaining  power  in  the  movement. 

• The  movement  can  become  "captured"  to  serve  the  electoral  interests  of 
politicians  or  political  parties. 

These  changes  may  diminish  the  enthusiasm  of  movement  activists.  How  social 
movements  deal  with  these  challenges,  therefore,  is  an  important  area  of  research. 

As  social  movements  institutionalize,  they  form  organizations,  or  interest  groups, 
to  further  their  goals.  Therefore,  the  study  of  social  movement  institutionalization  finds  a 
confluence  of  three  different  theoretical  approaches — institutionalization  theory,  interest 
group  theory,  and  social  movement  theory.  Understanding  how  these  three  theoretical 
approaches  relate  to  each  other  will  necessarily  encompass  part  of  this  project. 
Historically,  social  movement  scholars  and  interest  group  scholars  have  traveled  separate 
theoretical  paths,  with  too  few  efforts  to  bridge  their  theories.  In  one  effort  to  bridge 
these  differences,  Davis  et  al.  (2005, 1)  noted  two  ways  organization  theory  and  social 


nified  theory  can  be  developed  I 


movement  theory  can  inform  each  other — a un 
understand  the  behavior  of  organizations  and  social  movements  or  theories  developed  in 
one  field  can  be  used  to  inform  the  other.  While  Davis  ct  al.  (2005)  and  the  rest  of  the 
authors  in  their  edited  volume  do  not  attempt  the  first  option;  they  provide  several 
examples  of  the  latter.  This  study  also  follows  that  pattern.  More  specifically,  it  shows 
how  social  movement  theories  can  be  used  to  understand  the  behavior  of  certain  types  of 
interest  groups. 

I attempt  this  by  conducting  a case  study  of  the  Christian  Right.  1 find  that 
Instrtutronalrzation  and  interest  group  theories  did  not  accurately  predict  the  behavior  of 
Christian  Right  interest  groups.  Social  movement  theories,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  a 
useful  tool  for  understanding  them. 

Instituuonahzauon  of  a social  movement  is  an  area  of  study  that  has  been  poorly 


developed  among  social  movement  scholars.  While  institutionalization  of  social 
movement  organizations  (Zald  and  Ash  1966)  and  institutionalization  of  protest  within 


society  (Kubik  1 998.  McCarthy  and  McPhail  1 998)  have  been  studied,  no  scholar  has 
described  in  theoretical  terms  the  institutionalization  of  a social  movement  This  is 

become  institutionalized  (Moen  1996;  Wilcox  1 996).  In  other  woids,  while  the  term 
"institutionalization”  has  been  used  to  describe  the  change  that  occurred  with  the 
Christian  Right  institutionalization  has  been  poorly  defined  in  relation  to  social 

Therefore,  after  giving  some  historical  context  and  defining  my  terms,  1 discuss 


ups,  and  social  i 


why  social  movement  theory  is  a necessary  component  for  understanding  the 
institutionalization  of  the  Christian  Right  and  the  behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest 
groups.  I conclude  this  chapter  with  a discussion  of  the  methods  and  data  used  for  this 

Historical  Background 

The  Christian  Right  social  movement  that  began  in  the  late  1970s  mobilized 
social  conservatives  across  the  country.  This  movement  brought  these  conservatives  into 
the  Republican  Party  and  helped  the  Party  to  gain  power  at  the  national  level  and  in  many 
state  and  local  governments  (Green,  Rozcll  and  Wilcox  2000;  Oldfield  1996;  Wilcox 
1996).  The  Christian  Right  social  movement  remains  a powerful  force  in  the  Republican 
Party  today.  At  the  national  level,  the  Republican  Party  often  reflects  the  goals  of  the 
Christian  Right  social  movement.  Currently,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  evangelical  social 
conservatives  and  commonly  portrayed  as  sympathizers,  if  not  members,  of  the 

evangelical  Protestants.  Quickly,  however,  the  movement  began  to  draw  from  other 
wings  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Recently,  it  began  drawing  from  many  varieties  of 
conservative  religious  adherents.  One  study  shows  evangelical  Protestants  to  be  most 
influenced  by  the  Christian  Right,  followed  by  fundamentalists,  mainline  Protestants  and 


active  Catholics  (Regnerus.  Sikkink,  and  Smith  1999).  Christian  Right  support  among 

evangelicals,  the  strongest  supporters,  had  not  heard  of  the  Christian  Right  or  did  not  rely 
on  its  advice  for  voting  decisions  (Regnerus.  Sikkink  and  Smith  1 999). 

To  support,  sustain,  and  expand  the  movement,  social  movement  organizations,  or 
Christian  Right  interest  groups  were  created.  Some  of  these  Christian  Right  interest 
groups  remain  an  important  part  of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement  today.  Others 
have  been  disbanded  and  other  groups  have  been  created  since  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Christian  Right  interest  groups  were  created  to  bring  a structure  to  the  social 
movement  that  could  organize  and  give  focused  direction  for  the  beliefs,  energy,  and 
emotions  of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement.  The  creation  of  interest  groups  was  a 
way  to  institutionalize  the  Christian  Right  social  movement  Institutionalization  of  the 
Christian  Right  social  movement  (as  represented  by  Christian  Right  interest  groups)  is  the 
focus  of  this  study. 

Today's  Christian  Right  is  also  characterized  by  its  cozy  relationship  with  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Christian  Right  has  devoted  much  effort  to  gaining  influence 
within  the  Republican  Party  (Rozcll  and  Wilcox  1996).  This  relationship  has  been 
described  as  “symbiotic”,  where  the  Christian  Right  provides  loyal  voters  in  exchange  for 
political  power  (Diamond  1995).  An  important  question  then  becomes,  how  does  this 

energetic  focus  on  a cause — while  also  achieving  some  of  the  benefits  of 


The  free-rider  problem  suggests  that  groups  will  have  difficulty  maintaining  the 
participation  of  its  members.  According  to  this  theory,  potential  members  will  only 
participate  in  interest  group  activities  if  the  benefits  of  participation  outweigh  the  costs  of 
participauon.  Interest  group  theory  has  tended  to  focus  on  how  interest  groups  overcome 
this  free-rider  problem.  They  do  so,  interest  group  theory  suggests,  by  offering  incentives 
for  participation  to  overcome  the  gap  between  costs  and  benefits.  These  theories  can 
broadly  be  described  as  an  exchange-hypothesis;  wherein  the  interest  group  offers 
benefits  to  its  members  in  exchange  for  participation  in  the  group.  Interest  group  scholars 
have  identified  three  types  of  benefits — material  (goods  and  services  that  groups  provide 
to  members),  solidary  (the  socializing  aspect  of  group  membership)  and  purposive  (the 
expression  of  personal  goals  or  values  that  the  group  embodies)  (Olson  1965,  Salisbury 
1969,  Moe  1981).  These  theories  help  us  understand  how  interest  groups  persist  in  spite 
of  the  free-rider  problem. 

Some  interest  groups  have  greater  financial  resources  than  others.  It  is 
hypothesized  that  the  behavior  of  these  groups  will  vaty  based  upon  their  financial 
resources.  Those  with  greater  financial  resources  will  have  wider  action  and  issue 
domains  than  those  with  lesser  financial  resources.  Also,  interest  groups  with  greater 
financial  resources  are  more  likely  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  material  and  collective 
action  benefits,  and  less  likely  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  solidary  benefits  than  groups 
with  lesser  financial  resources  (King  and  Walker  1992). 

groups  that  represent  individuals  (Salisbury  1984).  Institutional  groups  tend  to  have  wider 
issue  domains  than  membership  groups  (Salisbury  1 984, 68).  Also,  institutional  groups 


are  more  likely  lo  provide  solidary  or  collective  action  benefits  than  membership  groups 
(King  and  Walker  1 992).  This  means  that  groups  that  represent  institutions  will  use  more 
of  their  resources  for  issue  advocacy  than  groups  that  represent  individuals. 

The  age  of  an  interest  group  also  is  expected  to  influence  its  behavior.  As  interest 
groups  enter  the  political  arena,  they  find  they  must  compromise  and  bargain  in  order 
accomplish  some  of  their  goals.  As  they  accept  getting  only  part  of  what  they  want, 
purists  in  the  movement  become  disenchanted  and  withdraw  support.  At  the  same  lime, 
as  interest  groups  age,  they  gain  experience  and  efficiency  as  their  activities  become 
routinized.  Therefore,  their  grassroots  support  becomes  diminished  as  they  become  more 
skilled  at  insider  lobbying  tactics.  So,  older  interest  groups  will  rely  more  on  insider 
tactics  than  younger  interest  groups. 

Since  the  objects  of  analysis  for  this  project  are  Christian  Right  interest  groups, 
these  interest  group  theories  are  expected  to  accurately  describe  the  behavior  of  these 
groups.  As  we  will  see,  however,  they  do  not.  They  do  not  because  Christian  Right 
interest  groups  behave  differently  than  other  types  of  interest  groups.  Understanding  why 
this  is  the  case  is  a focus  of  this  study.  I will  argue  that  these  groups  status  as  part  of  a 
social  movement  enables  them  to  overcome  the  free-rider  problem  in  ways  not  available 
to  other  types  of  interest  groups. 

Social  Movements 

movements,  social  movement  organizations  and  interest  groups  (McCarthy  and  Zald 
1977,  Burstcin  1999).  This  poses  some  challenges  for  drawing  clear  distinctions  among 


: tins  debate.  Ralher, 


how  these  terms  hove  been  used  by  previous  scholars. 

Social  movements  are  '‘collective  challenges  by  people  with  common  purposes 
and  solidarity  in  sustained  interaction  with  elites,  opponents  and  authorities"  (Tarrow 

political  outsiders. 

contentious  collective  action.,..  It  becomes  contentious  when  it  is  used  by  people 
claims  and  behave  in  ways  that  fundamentally  challenge  others.  (Tarrow  1994. 2) 

outside  and  inside  the  political  system. 

Santoro  and  McGuire  (1997),  for  instance,  note  the  importance  of  "institutional 
activists,"  social  movement  activists  who  have  obtained  a position  inside  government. 

By  comparing  the  Civil  Rights  and  Women’s  Movements,  they  conclude  that  institutional 
activists  will  be  more  important  to  movements  that  have  “substantial  access"  to 
government,  strong  opponents  in  government,  and  when  the  policy  in  question  is 
complicated  or  highly  technical  (Santoro  and  McGuire  1997, 514).  The  first  two 
conditions  describe  the  Christian  Right  well.  As  we  will  see,  it  has  gained  much  access 
while  facing  stiff  competition  in  government.  Many  of  the  policies  that  the  Christian 
Right  grapples  with  are  also  highly  technical.  Later,  we  will  lake  a closer  look  at  some  of 


s.  These  findings  als 


ugliest  that  the  Christian  Right  requin 


Therefore,  the  Christian  Right  social  movement  can  accurately  be  described  as 
having  a dual  status.  It  challenges  the  political  system  using  conventional  and 
contentious  collective  action  strategies,  and  it  has  sympathizers  holding  seats  of  power  to 
further  its  goals  inside  government.  The  movement's  ability  to  maintain  the  advantages 
of  a social  movement  while  achieving  a degree  of  political  power  accounts  for  much  of  its 


Social  movements  can  have  a potential  constituency,  core  constituency,  members, 
activists,  leaders,  and  organizations.  These  elements  of  a social  movement  can  be 
thought  of  as  concentric  circles  nested  within  each  other2  (Figure  1-1).  The  outermost 
circle  is  the  potential  constituency,  which  represents  all  those  in  society  who  share,  or  are 
potentially  receptive  to.  the  beliefs  of  the  social  movement.  The  core  constituency  is 
those  among  the  potential  constituency  that  are  most  likely  to  become  mobilized.  Within 

money  to  social  movement  organizations.  Social  movement  organizations  (SMOs)  are 
formally  organized  groups  designed  to  further  the  goals  of  the  social  movement.  If  they 

activists.  The  activists  are  those  who  are  vigorously  involved  and  identity  closely  with 
the  goals  of  the  social  movement.  Some  of  these  activists  will  be  involved  with  SMOs. 

1 This  idea  was  inspired  by  Fcnno's  1 1 978]  2003  model  regarding  how  House  members  view  their  districts. 


if  these  organic 


; looked  lo  for  guid 


the  activists  are  the  social  movement  leaders.  These  leaders  represenl  the  innermost 
circle  of  the  social  movement  (McCarthy  and  Zald  1977;  Oberschall  1973;  Tarrow  1994). 

institutionalized.  Further,  it  argues  that  SMOs  may  be  one  manifestation  of  this 

“ institutionalized"?  For  a social  movement  to  become  a lasting  part  of  the  political 
process  it  mast  become  organized.  For  a loose  collection  of  beliefs  to  transform  into 
specific  policy  goals  with  plans  for  implementing  them,  structures  must  be  built  for  this 
purpose.  The  building  and  maintenance  of  these  structures  represents  one  aspect  of  the 
institutionalization  of  a social  movement.  Indeed,  most  often  when  specific  social 
movements  are  discussed  in  the  media  or  academia  they  have  already  become 
institutionalized  because  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  institutional  structures  and  the 
exploits  of  these  structures.  But.  can  the  Christian  Right  legitimately  be  characterized  as 
a social  movement? 

The  Christian  Right  as  a Social  Movement 

reasons.  First,  the  Christian  Right  is  conservative  and  most  studies  of  social  movements 
have  focused  on  leftist  movements.1  Second,  the  Christian  Right  has  now  gained  a 
measure  of  power  in  government  and  become  an  "insider"  rather  than  an  "outsider."  As 


vith  Tarrow  ( 1 994)  social  i 


However,  the  Christian  Right  has  much  in  common  with  liberal  social 
movements.  For  instance,  both  need  a common  identity,  resources,  and  an  appropriate 
environment  in  order  to  develop;  and,  they  both  must  deal  with  the  "pragmatist  vetsus 
purist"  split  that  often  arises  as  movements  mature.  Therefore,  the  theories  developed  by 
studying  leftist  social  movements  will  prove  usefitl  for  understanding  rightist  movements 

Some  may  also  argue  that  an  “outsider"  status  is  a requirement  of  a social 
movement.  While  the  Christian  Right  has  made  great  gains  in  government  institutions,  it 
would  be  farfetched  to  say  that  it  "controls"  the  government.  Therefore,  at  some  level  it 
will  continue  to  have  some  combination  of  insider  and  outsider  status.  It  will  continue  to 
petition  the  government  through  lobbyists  and  grassroots  organizers,  and  it  will  continue 
to  have  sympathizers  in  government  that  push  its  agenda.  This  is  not  unusual  among 
social  movements.  This  could  describe  the  Women’s  Movement,  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement,  and  the  Gay-Rights  Movement  as  well.  Indeed,  this  success  is  the  crux  of  the 

If  the  Christian  Right  fits  the  social  movement  model,  we  must  nonetheless  ask  if 
social  movement  theory  helps  us  understand  the  Christian  Right.  An  affirmative  answer 
is  sufficient  justification  for  using  social  movement  thcoiy  to  study  the  Christian  Right. 
From  this  perspective,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  whether  or  not  I appropriately 
categorized  the  Christian  Right  as  a social  movement  should  be  reserved  for  the 


if  this  dis 


of  Inst 


A Theory  o 

To  understand  Christian  Right  interest  groups  we  have  looked  at  interest  group 
theory  and  social  movement  theory.  Since  these  groups  represent  an  institutionalized 
form  of  a social  movement,  there  is  one  additional  theoretical  tradition  that  is  important 
for  our  analysis— institutionalization  theory. 

Institutionalization  According  to  Weber  and  Michels 

Max  Weber  argues  that  as  charismatic  leadership  becomes  routinized,  or  replaced 
by  bureaucratic  structures,  it  loses  its  authority  and  is  abandoned  by  its  followers  (Gerth 
and  Mills  [1946]  1973).  Similarly.  Michels  (191 5)  claims  an  "iron  law  of  oligarchy" 
infects  voluntary  organizations.  Over  time  leaders  and  stafT dominate  the  decision  making 
process  at  the  expense  of  supporters,  thus  making  voluntary  organrzations 
unrepresentative  of  their  supporters.  These  leaders  will,  seeking  to  preserve  their 
positions,  move  the  organization  in  a more  conservative,  or  less  radical,  direction  if  that  is 
deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  organization  and  enhance  its  influence.  Since 
consistency  and  predictability  arc  preferred,  leaders  will  not  make  bold  moves  that  may 
upset  the  status  quo.  Weber  and  Michels  lead  to  the  expectation  that  as  social  movements 
tnsuiuttonalize  their  leaders  will  pursue  more  attainable  goals,  will  become  more 

Ash  1966).  Moen  (1996)  has  made  a similar  case  with  respect  to  the  Christian  Right  of 
the  mid-1990s: 

They  [the  Christian  Right)  transform  as  they  reshape  and  assimilate  the  societal 
consensus.  In  a typical  case,  charismatic  leadership  yields  to  bureaucratic 
leadership;  unattainable  goals  are  replaced  by  diftiisc  goals;  organizational 
maintenance  becomes  an  objective  in  itself.  (463) 
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The  institutionalization  of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement,  Mocn  argues,  fits  the 
Weber-Michcls  model  of  institutionalization,  but  as  we  will  see,  there  are  other  reasons  to 

of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement. 

Institutionalization  According  to  Huntington 

Huntington  (1965)  also  proposes  a model  for  evaluating  the  level  of 

understanding  the  institutionalization  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives  (Polsby  1968), 
and  the  model  is  broad  enough  to  apply  to  many  types  of  institutionalization 
Huntington's  theory  also  shares  some  similarities  with  the  Weber-Michcls  model. 

Institutionalization,  according  to  Huntington,  is  one  important  measure  of  the 
strength  of  a political  organization.  The  other  is  the  "scope  of  support"  (Huntington 
1965, 394).  The  level  of  institutionalization  can  be  defined  by  four  variables: 
adaptability,  complexity,  autonomy,  and  coherence.  The  higher  the  degree  of  these  four 
characteristics,  the  higher  the  level  of  institutionalization  there  is. 

The  adaptability  of  an  organization  is  dependent  on  its  age  and  the  amount  of 
challenges  it  has  endured.  Age  can  be  measured  in  three  ways.  First,  chronologically,  the 
older  an  organization  is  the  higher  the  level  of  institutionalization  Second, 
gencrationally,  the  more  an  organization  has  successfully  replaced  its  leadership,  the 
higher  the  level  of  institutionalization.  And  third,  functionally,  the  more  an  organization 
has  adapted  its  functions  to  changes  in  the  environment,  the  higher  the  level  of 
institutionalization. 
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The  number,  variety  and  functionality  of  subunits  can  measure  the  complexity  of 
an  organization.  The  more  complex  a political  system  is,  the  more  stable  it  is.  Thus, 
complexity  is  a characteristic  of  high  institutionalization. 

Autonomy  means  that  a political  system  is  "insulated  from  the  impact  of  non- 
political groups  and  procedures"  (Huntington  1965,401).  There  are  many  types  of  social 
groups  that  may  try  to  influence  a political  system.  An  autonomous  political  system  will 
be  able  to  shield  itself  &om  the  influence  of  these  forces.  A subordinate  political  system 

A highly  institutionalized  system  is  also  coherent  and  unified.  There  is  consensus 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  system  and  the  procedures  for  resolving  disputes  within  those 
boundaries  (Huntington  1965). 

Huntington's  theory  of  institutionalization  predicts  that  as  social  movements 
msuiuuonauze,  they  will  successfully  replace  their  leaders  and  change  to  adapt  to  new 
environments.  The  number  of  institutions  serving  the  needs  of  the  social  movement  will 
increase,  with  some  becoming  highly  specialized.  There  will  be  a consensus  within  the 
movement  about  whom  and  what  ideas  are  a part  of  the  movement  and  disputes  will  be 
dealt  with  internally.  And,  those  outside  the  movement  will  find  influencing  the 
movement  to  be  difficult. 

There  are  some  similarities  between  Huntington's  theory  of  institutionalization 
and  the  expectations  created  by  Weber  and  Michels.  When  Huntington  describes 
institutionalization  as  increasing  adaptability,  this  change  might  be  the  pursuit  of  more 
attainable  goals,  as  expected  from  Weber-Michels.  Also,  on  increase  in  autonomy  might 
be  associated  with  an  oligarchical  leadership.  And,  an  increase  in  coherence  is  similar  to 


that  Huntington  adds  to  the  Wcber-Michels  model  of  institutionalization  is  complexity. 

Additionally,  Huntington's  theory  is  less  normative.  He  does  not  assume  that 
conditions  worsen  with  institutionalization,  only  that  conditions  change.  This  approach  is 
more  congruent  with  this  research.  1 found  that,  while  the  Christian  Right  has  definitely 
changed  while  becoming  institutionalized,  it  has  not  endured  some  of  the  negative  aspects 
that  Wcber-Michels  expect 

According  to  institutionalization  theory  as  set  forth  by  Weber,  Michels,  and 
Huntington,  social  movement  change  can  be  understood  by  observing  how  the  goals  and 
structure  of  the  movement  change.  Bureaucratic  leadership  will  replace  charismatic 
leadership.  This  leadership  will  seek  goals  that  are  more  attainable,  more  concerned  with 
institutional  maintenance,  more  concerned  with  articulation  than  mobilization,  and  less 
concerned  with  the  goals  of  the  members.  And,  the  structure  of  the  movement  will 
become  more  complex;  meaning  the  number  and  variety  of  subunits  will  increase. 
Challenging  Institutionalization  Theory:  The  Institutionalization  ofSMOs 

Zald  and  Ash  (1966)  believe  that  the  Weber-Michels  model  is  insufficient  for 
understanding  the  instituuonanzaiion  ofSMOs.4  They  hypothesized  that,  under  some 

radical  goals,  and  may  enhance  linkages  between  leaders  and  members.  Unlike  this 
present  study,  they  looked  solely  at  SMOs  rather  than  the  social  movements  as  a whole. 
Yet.  by  taking  the  characteristics  of  social  movements  into  consider 

'SceTnbte  l-I  for  u summary  of  the  main  points  of  the  Weber-Michcls-Huntingtor 


a,  Zald  and  Ash 


(1966)  provide  some  i 


applied  to  an  understanding  of 


While  the  Weber-Michels-Huntington  model  may  be  well  suited  for  other 
bureaucratic  organizations,  it  fails  to  characterize  SMOs  because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
these  organizations.  SMOs  are  different  in  two  ways.  Their  goals  are  aimed  at  changing 

than  material  or  solidary  incentives  in  maintaining  their  membership  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 
329).  Based  upon  the  behavior  of  SMOs,  Zald  and  Ash  (1966)  devise  several  proposals 
regarding  how  social  movement  organizations  change. 

Some  SMOs,  especially  those  affiliated  with  a religion,  have  as  part  of  their  goals 
the  changing  of  individuals  rather  than  simply  changing  public  policy.  The  Temperance 
Movement,  for  instance,  sought  to  end  drunkenness  and  to  make  the  selling  of  alcoholic 
beverages  illegal.  The  commitment  of  members  to  this  type  of  group  is  less  dependent  on 
the  success  of  the  group.  These  groups  also  are  more  likely  to  maintain  their  original 
goals  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 331-2). 

Goal  transformation  also  con  occur  depending  on  whether  an  SMO  has  achieved 
its  goals,  it  goals  remain  relevant  but  it  chances  of  success  are  unlikely,  or  society  has 
decisively  rejected  its  goals.  All  three  of  these  cases  offer  particular  challenges  to  an 

A failed  SMO  is  one  in  which  the  goals  of  the  SMO  have  been  thoroughly 
rejected  by  society  and  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  that  these  goals  will  be  achieved  by 

(Zald  and  Ash  1966, 334-5).  Members  of  these  organizations  will  either  seek  ■'more 
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radical  means  lo  achieve  Ihcir  goals  within  the  movement,  decrease  the  importance  of 
their  goals,  or  change  the  focus  of  discontent"  (Zald  and  Ash  1 966, 335).  Bates  (2000) 
offers  a case  study  of  a Christian  Right  organization,  the  Oregon  Citizens  Alliance 
(OCA),  in  decline.  He  notes  that  a multidimensional  approach,  that  takes  account  of  the 
political  opportunity  structure,  the  OCA's  relationship  to  the  Republican  Party,  and 
weaknesses  in  the  structure  of  the  OCA.  best  explains  its  decline. 

There  are  two  ways  an  SMO  can  be  successful.  Its  goals  can  be  achieved  or  it  can 
gain  the  power  necessary  lo  achieve  those  goals.  When  an  SMO  "accedes  to  power," 
Zald  and  Ash’s  analytical  techniques  no  longer  apply  (1966, 333).  Instead,  "analytic 

relevant"  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 333).  However,  Zald  and  Ash  never  define  what  it  means 
to  “accede  to  power."  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  SMO  acceding  to  power  in  the 
United  States  because  the  US  system  of  government  was  designed  to  diffuse  power  and 
insure  that  no  single  group  or  faction  is  able  to  gain  hegemonic  control  over  the 

There  are  two  types  of  SMOs  that  represent  neither  total  success  nor  total  failure, 
the  becalmed  SMO  and  the  stable  SMO.  The  becalmed  SMO  has  had  some  successes  in 
the  past  and  gained  some  positions  of  power,  but  the  emotional  intensify  of  the  social 
movement  has  subdued,  the  SMOs  growth  has  slowed  or  ceased,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  future  success  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 334).  The  becalmed  SMO 
is  most  likely  to  behave  according  to  the  Webcr-Michels  model;  because,  the  lack  of 


niches  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 334). 

The  most  stable  scenario  for  an  SMO  is  to  have  a steady  stream  of  successes  while 
never  fully  achieving  its  primary  goal. 

In  a sense  the  perfectly  stable  (SMO]  which  avoided  problems  of  organizational 

always  seemed  to  be  getting  closer  to  its  goal  without  quite  attaining  it.  (Zald  and 
Ash  1966,333) 

The  stable  SMO  is  more  likely  to  survive  than  the  successful,  becalmed  or  failed  SMO, 
because  it  is  never  faced  with  the  challenges  of  complete  success  or  failure.  While  total 

is  the  best  case  scenario  for  the  long  term  survival  of  a movement’s  organizational 
structures.  Stability,  I will  later  argue,  best  describes  the  Christian  Right. 

A social  movement  may  be  represented  by  many  SMOs.  The  relationships 
between  these  SMOs  can  have  important  effects.  These  relationships  can  be 
characterized  as  either  a competition  or  an  interaction. 

Some  SMOs  must  compete  amongst  themselves  for  the  scarce  resources  provided 
by  the  social  movement's  wealthy  donors  and  core  constituency.  For  this  reason,  SMOs 
must  be  responsive  to  changes  in  attitudes  about  the  goals  and  tactics  of  the  social 
movement  among  this  constituency,  which  can  lead  to  goal  transformation.  Zald  and  Ash 
contend  that  these  changes  “are  a major  determinant  of  the  transformation  of 
organizational  goals”  (1966, 332).  While  the  Webcr-Michels  model  predicts  that 
organizational  leaders  will  become  more  accommodating  to  society  in  order  to  maintain 

5 Sec  James  Madison's  The  Federalist  No.  10  (Hamilton.  Madison  and  Jay  (1787)  2004). 


Ihe  goals  of  an  SMO  may  become  more  extreme,  rather  than  moderate  ( 1966, 332).  This 
might  be  the  case,  for  instance,  if  part  of  the  core  constituency  has  become  alienated  by 
more  moderate  SMOs. 

Changes  in  the  goals  or  tactics  of  an  SMO  can  also  result  from  interactions  among 
SMOs  of  a common  social  movement.  Zald  and  Ash  note  three  types  of  interaction — 
cooperation,  coalition  and  merger  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 335).  Cooperation  among  SMOs 
is  thought  to  be  unusual. 

Except  during  full  scale  revolutions  or  total  movement  activities.  [SMOs]  do  not 
engage  in  a complex  division  of  labor.  It  occurs  primarily  in  situations  where 
special  competencies  are  required  for  legislative  lobbying  or  legal  work,  and  a 

cither  organization.  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 335) 

Whereas  cooperation  involved  specialization,  a coalition  "pools  resources  and 
coordinates  plans"  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 335).  Coalitions  arc  more  likely  when  a social 
movement  appears  close  to  achieving  a goal  because  “the  costs  of  investing  in  the 
coalition  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  potential  benefits"  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 

335).  With  cooperation  and  coalition,  SMOs  will  keep  their  distinct  identity.  With  a 
merger,  two  or  more  SMOs  will  become  a single  distinct  identity.  In  this  study, 
cooperation  and  coalition  were  both  found  among  Christian  Right  interest  groups. 

Factions  and  schisms  can  also  occur  within  an  SMO.  An  SMO  is  more  likely  to 

heterogeneous,  the  SMO  is  "concerned  with  questions  of  ultimate  ideological  truth  and 
with  theoretical  matters."  and  when  the  goals  of  the  SMO  are  unlikely  to  be  achieved 


(Zald  and  Ash  1966,337). 
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Zald  and  Ash  nole  two  types  of  leadeiship  functions— articulation  and 
mobilization  ( 1 966. 339).  Articulation  seeks  to  link  the  goals  of  the  SMO  to  other  groups 
or  the  larger  society  in  order  to  expand  its  support  base.  Mobilization  seeks  to  reaffirm 

support  base.  These  functions  are  similar  to  Fcnno’s  ([1978]  2003)  two  stages  in  the 
career  of  a congressperson — expansionist  and  protectionist.  During  the  expansionist 
suige,  members  of  Congress  are  seeking  to  expand  their  election  constituency  by  reaching 
out  to  more  groups.  Later,  during  the  protectionist  stage,  members  of  Congress  become 

groups.  Rather,  they  work  to  keep  the  groups  they  already  have  on  their  side.  Like  the 

will  be  followed  by  mobilizing  leadership.  Early  leaders,  who  reach  out  to  expand  their 

of  their  base.  However,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  SMOs  that  focus  on  changing  the 
individual  arc  more  likely  to  have  mobilizing  leadership;  and,  those  that  focus  on 
changing  society  as  a whole  are  more  likely  to  require  both  types  of  leadership  (Zald  and 
Ash  1966, 339). 

The  Webcr-Michels  model  predicts  that  as  bureaucratic  leadership  replaces 
charismatic  leadership,  leadership  will  become  more  oligarchical  and  pursue  more 
conservative  goals.  However,  group  leaders  may  be  more  radical  in  their  goals  than  the 
core  constituency.  In  this  case,  the  movement  towards  oligarchy  would  lead  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  more  radical  rather  than  conservative  goals  (Zald  and  Ash  1966, 


339). 
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institutionalization  of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement. 

Determinants  of  Social  Movement  Success 

Social  movements  will  be  characterized  along  the  three  dimensions  of  identity, 
resource  mobilization  and  opportunity  structure.  These  dimensions  have  been  described 

opportunity  (Wald,  Silverman  and  Fridy  2005).  The  success  of  a social  movement  is 
thought  to  rely  on  whether  it  has  an  identity,  or  motive,  to  mobilize  around,  whether  it  has 
the  resources,  or  means,  to  mobilize,  and  whether  there  is  an  opportunity  to  mobilize.  All 
three  dimensions  are  considered  necessary  for  the  movement  to  have  some  degree  of 

Social  movements  form  around  a common  identity.  Identity  is  a term  used  to 
cover  a broad  range  of  concepts.  In  other  forms  it  has  been  called  beliefs,  worldview, 
culture  (or  subculture),  incentives,  and  grievances  (Castells  1997.  Gurney  and  Tierney 
1982,  Opp  1988,  Smelscr  1963).  The  identity  of  a social  movement  provides  the  impetus 
for  social  movements  to  become  involved  in  the  public  sphere.  Identity  provides  a view 
of  how  the  world  is  and  how  it  should  be.  It  provides  social  movements  with  the  vision 
or  direction  for  die  changes  it  seeks  in  society.  It  also  can  be  a source  of  passion  or 

Identity  alone  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  emergence  of  a social  movement, 

vements  become  mobilized  while  others  do  not. 
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movements.  Resource  mobilization  theory  understands  that  the  groups  that  become 
mobilized  are  the  ones  with  the  resources  necessary  for  mobilization.  These  resources 
often  include  communication  networks,  leaders,  and  political  entrepreneurs  (McCarthy 
and  Zald  1977). 

While  resource  mobilization  pays  attention  to  factors  within  the  movement,  the 
opportunity  model  pays  attention  to  factors  outside  the  movement.  It  argues  that  the 
environment  within  which  a potential  movement  lives  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
emergence  and  success  of  a social  movement.  The  emergence  of  a social  movement, 
then,  represents  a change  in  the  political  status  quo  (Me  Adam  1982, 176).  Opportunity 
can  also  represent  non-political  factors  that  are  exogenous  to  a social  movement  For 
instance,  changes  in  technological  innovations  can  increase  opportunities  for  political 
action.  Therefore,  social  movement  theory  tells  us  that,  when  there  are  changes  in  society 
that  create  a greater  opportunity  for  political  action,  any  group  that  is  ready  (resources) 
and  willing  (identity)  may  move  into  collective  action. 

This  paper  will  utilize  these  social  movement  theories  to  explain  the  behavior  of 
Christian  Right  interest  groups.  While  social  movement  theory  tends  to  focus  on 
explaining  the  beginnings  of  social  movements,  I will  use  them  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  a social  movement  in  a much  more  institutionalized  form.  Additionally, 
interest  group  theories  and  institutionalization  theories  will  prove  inadequate  for 
explaining  the  behavior  the  more  institutionalized  form  of  the  Christian  Right  social 
movement,  namely,  modem  Christian  Right  interest  groups. 


Three  studies  have  looked  at  the  Christian  Right  at  the  state  level  and  came  to 
slightly  different  conclusions  about  the  movement’s  sophistication  and  moderation.  Feld. 
Rosier  and  Manning  (2002)  studied  the  Christian  Right's  efforts  to  pass  a covenant 
marriage  law  in  Louisiana.  This  law  gave  couples  the  option  of  entering  into  a covenant 
marriage,  a status  that  required  they  undergo  marriage  counseling  before  getting  married 
and  have  stricter  requirements  for  getting  a divorce,  such  as  additional  counseling.  This 
effort  succeeded  where  others  failed  because  the  Christian  Right  focused  on  selling  the 
aspects  of  the  bill  that  expanded  personal  choice  while  being  carefol  to  not  characterize 
non-covenant  marriages  os  inferior.  Since  the  Christian  Right's  preference  would  have 
been  to  abolish  no-fault  divorce  altogether,  this  study  shows  a Christian  Right  that  is 
willing  to  accept  achievable  goals  absent  an  ability  to  achieve  what  they  really  want.  It 


Wald  and  Corey  (2002),  on  the  other  hand,  show  a Christian  Right  that  is 
ineffective  because  ol  its  unwillingness  to  compromise.  They  interviewed  membcis  of 
the  1997-98  Florida  Constitutional  Revision  Commission,  a body  charged  with  reviewing 
the  state’s  core  document  and  offering  changes  to  the  electorate.  The  Commission 
included  a group  of  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  a Christian  Right 

efforts  and  other  socially  conservative  causes.  The  Christian  Right  membcis  of  the 


even  with  fellow  Republicans  who  were  from  the  party’s  business  wing.  As  a result,  they 
were  less  successful  in  achieving  their  objectives.  They  preferred  no-loaf  to  half-a-loaf. 


/irginia  Christian  Right,  Rozell  i 


With  the  Virginia  Christian  Right,  Rozell  and  Wilcox  (19%)  show  more  mixed 

Republican  Party  and  strong  interest  groups  that  display  pragmatism  along  with  waves  of 
movement  activism  that  display  a purist  position.  This  coalition  worked  with  moderate 
Republicans  to  elect  George  Allen  as  governor,  a pragmatic  compromise.  Yet,  it  helped 
nominate  the  less  electable  Michael  Farris  for  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Oliver  North  for 
Senator— a purist  position  that  led  to  defeat  for  both  candidates.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in 
assessing  the  Christian  Right  in  Virginia,  Rozell  and  Wilcox  (1996, 221)  conclude,  is 
because  there  is  "no  single  Christian  Right  in  Virginia,  but  rather  elements  that  have 

movement.”  The  institutionalized  elements  display  pragmatism  whereas  the  social 


As  is  true  with  other  social  movements,  the  Christian  Right  is  decentralized.  State 
level  Christian  Right  organizations  do  not  lake  their  orders  from  a central  organization. 

In  some  states,  the  local  organizations  even  act  independently  (Rozell  and  Wilcox  19%). 
Therefore,  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  differences  in  the  Christian  Right  in  three 
separate  states.  Also,  as  Rozell  and  Wilcox  (1996)  point  out,  some  groups  may  behave 
differently  based  upon  the  incentives  provided  by  the  electoral  rules  in  a state.  How  arc 

chosen?  The  answers  to  questions  such  as  these  can  also  explain  differences  in  the 
behavior  of  Christian  Right  activists  at  the  state  level.  A political  party  that  is  easy  to 

finds  political  parties  difficult  to  influence  would  discourage  these  activities. 


Unlike  these  three  studies,  my  work  looks  at  the  Christian  Right  at  the  natio 


level  rather  than  the  state  level.  A study  of  this  type  has  not  been  done  since  Moen  ( 1992, 
1994, 1996).  By  looking  at  the  movement  from  2002  to  2004, 1 can  observe  how  the 
movement  has  changed  since  Moen  examined  it  in  the  late  1 980s  and  early  1 990s.  Moen 
(1992,  1994,  1996)  described  a Christian  Right  that  had  transformed  itself  from  a 
passionate,  but  naive  and  unsophisticated  social  movement  to  an  institutionalized  set  of 
interest  groups  that  have  learned  how  to  play  the  political  gome,  and  play  it  well,  but  have 
become  more  concerned  with  maintaining  these  institutions  than  achieving  the  original 
goals  of  the  movement.  The  movement  had  lost  some  of  its  zeal  as  it  became  integrated 
into  the  political  scene.  This  updated  study,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  while  the 
Christian  Right  has  maintained  the  fiscal  stability,  sophistication,  and  pragmatism  that 
Moen  (1992, 1994, 1996)  found,  it  has  not  lost  sight  of  its  original  goals  and  purpose. 
Explaining  why  this  is  the  case  is  the  task  of  this  study. 

The  Christian  Right  also  fits  the  characterization  of  a “new  social  movement." 
New  social  movements  are  distinctive  from  “old”  social  movements  in  several  ways. 

They  arc  based  on  identities  other  than  class  or  economics  that  had  not  previously  been 
mobilized.  They  have  a broader  issue  agenda,  making  them  harder  to  characterize  as 
politically  left  or  right.  They  focus  on  more  personal  issues  of  human  life,  such  as  health 
and  sex.  Their  tactics  are  less  violent  And,  they  arc  structurally  more  decentralized 
(Johnston,  Larana,  and  Gusficld  1994). 

Data 

Before  discussing  my  findings,  I will  discuss  how  my  data  was  chosen.  How  did  I 
know  what  to  study  and  what  not  to  study  for  a project  about  Christian  Right  interest 
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groups?  I began  lo  answer  this  queslion  by  looking  al  the  groups  that  previous  scholars  of 
the  Christian  Right  had  identified.  Moen  ( 1 992)  identified  ten  groups  founded  between 
1978  and  1989:  National  Christian  Action  Coalition.  Religious  Roundtable.  Christian 
Voice.  Moral  Majority.  Concerned  Women  for  America,  Freedom  Council.  American 
Coalition  for  Traditional  Values.  Liberty  Federation,  American  Freedom  Coalition,  and 
Family  Research  Council.  Wilcox  (1996),  looking  at  the  movement  in  the  mid  1990s, 
focused  on  three  organizations  that  he  identified  as  the  largest  and  best  organized  of  the 
Christian  Right  organization:  Christian  Coalition,  Concerned  Women  for  America,  and 
Family  Research  Council. 

Some  of  these  organizations  had  died  off  while  others  had  been  formed  by  the 
time  I began  my  research.  To  get  a bencr  sense  of  which  groups  I should  be  looking  at 
before  I entered  the  field,  I also  used  a content  analysis  to  further  hone  my  list  of 
identifiable  Christian  Right  organizations.  This  content  analysis  used  LexisNexis  lo 
search  the  Washington  Post  in  all  of  1999  and  2000  for  keywords  related  to  the  Christian 
Right.6  I got  185  hits.  From  these  news  accounts,  1 determined  the  main  Christian  Right 
interest  groups  and  the  issues  they  were  involved  with.  This  list  became  a starting  point 
for  conducting  my  participant  observation  and  interviews. 

The  groups  selected  for  this  study  were  confined  to  those  that  have  a prominent 
presence  in  Washington,  DC.  This  limitation  was  necessitated,  in  part,  due  to  limited 
resources  and  the  selection  of  the  Washington,  DC  area  as  my  field  research  location. 
Nonetheless,  the  groups  that  arc  most  active  in  direct  lobbying  of  the  institutions  of 
national  government  represent  an  important  part  of  the  overall  movement  that  is  worthy 
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of  this  meticulous  attention.  Due  to  this  requirement,  however,  two  groups  in  particular 
that  are  important  players  in  the  movement  have  been  left  out — Focus  on  the  Family  and 
American  Family  Association.  Neither  of  these  had  an  office  or  lobbyist  in  DC  during 
my  fieldwork.  American  Family  Association  previously  had  a full  time  Washington 
lobbyist  on  their  payroll,  but  the  position  had  been  cut  before  I had  arrived.  1 did, 
however,  monitor  its  website  and  E-mail  communications.  While  it  would  often  address 
the  major  political  issues  that  other  Christian  Right  interest  groups  addressed,  it  tended  to 
focus  more  on  lobbying  non-govemmcntal  institutions,  especially  media  organizations, 
over  issues  of  obscenity. 

The  primary  mission  of  Focus  on  the  Family  is  to  counsel  families  on  marital 
issues  and  child  rearing,  mostly  through  its  daily  radio  program.  Nonetheless,  Focus  on 
the  Family  has  also  been  involved  in  political  issues  during  most  of  its  existence  and  even 
more  so  in  recent  years.  James  Dobson,  its  founder  and  radio  host,  is  appropriately 
considered  a leader  within  the  Christian  Right.  Additionally.  Family  Research  Council, 

While  this  is  an  overstatement  (they  arc  technically  two  separate  organizations),  Focus  on 
the  Family  has  a close  working  relationship  with  Family  Research  Council,  with  Dobson 
as  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  By  leaving  Focus  on  the  Family  out  of  this 
analysis,  I do  not  intend  to  minimize  its  importance  as  a Christian  Right  organization.7  It 
simply  fell  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  groups  I intended  to  study.  You  will  notice  that 
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Ihe  Christian  Right.  Also  to  narrow 
focus  was  the  legal  arena,  such  as  the  Christian  Legal  Society,  the  Rutherford  Institute 
and  the  American  Center  for  Law  and  Justice,8 

In  addition  to  its  prominent  DC  presence,  the  groups  were  required  to  have  a 
strong  focus  on  changing  public  policy  and  policy  goals  based  upon  the  following  beliefs: 

• ‘Ihe  US  was  founded  upon  Christian  principles. 

• Life  is  sacred  and  begins  at  conception. 

• Sex  is  only  morally  acceptable  in  a monogamous  marital  relationship. 

• Religious  beliefs  should  be  able  to  compete  equally  with  secular  beliefs  in  the 

The  beliefs  were  found  to  be  the  most  consistent  Christian  Right  beliefs  in  previous 
research  (Lienesch  1993,  Wilcox  1996).  There  are  groups  that  share  these  beliefs  but  are 

these  bcliefe,  these  groups  are  not  included. 

Most  of  the  time,  this  information  was  easily  gathered  from  the  group's  website. 
Generally,  these  groups  would  advertise  their  beliefs  and  purpose  through  a mission 
statement,  statement  of  beliefs,  or  something  similar.  When  these  were  not  available,  I 
relied  upon  my  participant  observation  and  interviews  to  gather  this  data.  Ten  groups 
share  all  of  the  characteristics  and  are  considered  the  core  groups  or  Christian  Right 
interest  groups.  The  rest  of  the  groups  will  be  considered  peripheral  groups  (Table  1-3). 
Methods 

To  understand  the  behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups,  this  study  attempts 
to  understand  the  behavior  of  elites,  more  specifically,  the  elites  who  make  programmatic 
decisions  within  Christian  Right  interest  groups.  To  understand  this  behavior  requires  an 
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understanding  of  these  individuals.  It  also  requires  a depth  of  understanding  that  is 
conducive  to  particular  types  of  research  methods.  Therefore,  for  this  study,  I needed 
methods  that  would  lead  to  a voluminous  understanding  of  a small  group  of  people.  In 
other  words,  sample  size  was  sacrificed  for  more  descriptive  variables.  While  this  type  of 
research,  sometimes  called  "thick  description"  (Oeertz  1973)  or  “soaking  and  poking" 
(Fcnno  [1978]  2003),  is  more  often  associated  with  anthropology  than  political  science,  it 
is  the  most  appropriate  for  my  research  questions. 

Participant  observation  and  depth  interviews  were  used  to  collect  data  for  this 
study.  1 conducted  depth  interviews  with  representatives  of  Christian  Right  interest 
groups  and  engaged  in  participant  observation  of  these  interest  groups'  activities.  I 
attended  press  conferences,  seminars,  strategy  meetings,  conferences,  and  marches, 
viewed  websites,  and  participated  in  E-mail  and  mailing  lists.  In  other  words,  anything  a 

January  2004.  Occasionally,  I will  make  reference  to  events  that  occurred  after  this 
period,  but  the  bulk  of  my  data  collection  is  contained  in  this  time  frame. 

Many  of  the  groups  I studied  conducted  press  conferences,  conferences,  or 
symposiums.  I often  spent  at  least  one  or  two  days  a week  attending  these  types  of 
presentations.  Occasionally,  there  were  more  than  one  of  these  scheduled  at  the  same 

to  the  point  of  view  being  presented  by  these  organizations  and  I often  asked  questions 
during  the  “Q  & A"  at  the  end  of  the  presentation.  These  events  were  also  important  for 
the  mingling  time  before  and  afterwards.  It  was  common  for  these  organizations  to 

* See  den  Dulk  (2003)  for  a srudy  focused  on  these  groups. 
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around  and  discuss  the  presentation  with  each  other  or  to  talk  more  directly  with  the 
speaker.  I used  this  time  to  meet  other  people  or  to  build  relationships  with  those  I had 
come  to  know  from  previous  meetings.  Occasionally.  I would  use  this  time  to  request  an 

while  riding  home  on  the  Metro,  and  then  typed  them  into  the  computer  when  I got  home. 

I attended  three  large  conferences  with  Concerned  Women  for  America,  Christian 
Coalition,  and  the  American  Conservative  Union  while  in  the  field.  I also  attended 
several  smaller  conferences.  The  conferences  were  helpful  because  they  were  some  of  the 
few  opportunities  I had  to  observe  some  of  the  members  and  activists  who  traveled  to 
Washington,  DC  to  attend  these  conferences.  It  was  also  interesting  to  sec  the  many 
vendors  that  attended  some  of  these  conferences. 

I also  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  Tuesday  morning  “Family  Forum” 
meetings,  held  every  other  week  while  Congress  is  in  session.  They  were  located  in  a 
small  conference  room  in  an  office  building  that  is  also  occupied  by  Free  Congress 
Foundation.  Anywhere  from  10  to  20  people  were  in  attendance.  Coffee  and  doughnuts 
were  served  and  time  was  spent  mingling  before  the  meeting.  The  meeting  began  with  a 

In  these  meetings  representatives  from  different  Christian  Right,  and  other 
conservative  interest  groups  would  gather  to  listen  to  speakers  who  were  invited  to 
discuss  issues  of  importance.  The  speakers  were  often  also  representatives  from 
Christian  Right  interest  groups.  Other  speakers  included  congressional  staffers  or  staffers 
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ly  or  two,  an  opportunity  to 
address  several  groups  at  once  is  and  effective  use  of  their  time.  Among  those  attending, 
the  smaller  Christian  Right  interest  groups  seemed  to  be  better  represented  than  the  larger 
ones.  Many  of  the  groups  also  seemed  to  prefer  to  send  their  younger  staffers  to  this 
meeting.  Often,  the  median  age  in  the  room  appeared  to  be  less  than  30. 

These  meetings  were  important  for  both  gathering  and  disseminating  information. 

Additional  information  was  often  provided  in  the  form  of  paper  handouts  or  published 
studies.  It  was  rare,  but  not  unheard  of,  for  actual  debate  to  take  place.  I was  required  to 
pledge  not  to  divulge  anything  that  was  said  at  these  meetings — a pledge  that  was  not 
unique  to  me,  everyone  who  attends  must  make  the  same  pledge.  Nonetheless,  if  I 
wanted  some  information  from  the  meeting  “on  the  record,”  I could  still  ask  for  the 
inforraauon  outside  of  the  meeting.  Plus,  the  meetings  kept  me  up-to-date  on  the  topics 
that  these  organizations  were  dealing  with  and  it  provided  additional  time  for  me  to  meet 

Bernard  (1995)  notes  several  reasons  that  participant  observation  will  improve  the 
validity,  or  accuracy,  of  research  on  cultural  groups:  1)  there  arc  certain  types  of  data  that 
can  only  be  collected  through  participant  observation,  2)  subjects  being  studied  are  less 
likely  to  change  their  behavior  as  a result  of  the  presence  of  the  researcher,  3)  it  helps  the 
researcher  formulate  sensible  questions  for  the  interviews,  4)  it  gives  you  an  intuitive 
understanding  of  the  culture  you  are  studying,  and  5)  only  participant  observation  can 
address  certain  research  problems  (141-3).  1 found  Bernard's  observations  prescient 
when  applying  this  method  to  my  own  research.  Enveloping  myself  in  the  culture  of  the 
Christian  Right  through  participant  observation  helped  me  to  gain  types  of  information 
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that  no  other  research  method  could  have  provided.  The  depth  interviews 
answer  many  questions  about  the  Christian  Right  but  they  would  do  a poor  job  at  helping 
me  to  understand  those  answers. 

Since  much  of  what  I learned  about  the  Christian  Right  was  achieved  through 
participant  observation,  occasionally,  you  will  find  me  providing  specific  information 
about  the  movement  without  a reference.  1 these  instances,  the  information  came  from 

that  provided  the  information.  For  the  most  part,  however,  I have  tried  to  reference  as 
extensively  as  possible. 

Seven  of  the  ten  Christian  Right  interest  groups  granted  my  interview  requests  and 
I also  interviewed  eight  peripheral  groups.9  Only  three  organizations,  Christian  Legal 
Society,10  Traditional  Values  Coalition  and  Tradition,  Family  and  Property,  denied  my 
interview  requests  and  there  were  several  who  agreed  to  an  interview  but  were  unable  to 
fit  me  into  their  schedules,  American  Values,  Ethics  and  Religious  Liberty  Commission, 
and  National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  The  interviews  took  between  45  to  90  minutes 
and  were  conducted  in  an  open-ended  style.  I had  a several  questions  that  I planned  to 

pan  of  the  interview  was  usually  when  I named  each  of  the  other  groups  I was  studying 
and  asked  them  to  describe  their  groups  relationship  to  this  group.  Other  questions 
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• How  do  you  most  often  go  about  addressing  these  issues?  What  methods  do  you 

• Where  does  your  financial  support  come  from,  individuals  or  institutions? 

• What  is  your  budget? 

• What  is  your  staff  size? 

• How  many  members  do  you  have? 

• What  are  the  requirements  for  membership? 

• The  scholarly  literature  notes  that  interest  groups  often  struggle  with  deciding  how 

gain  some  policy  objectives.  How  do  you  deal  with  this  dilemma?  Can  you  cite 
some  specific  examples? 

I also  duplicated  a study  by  King  and  Walker  (1 992)  in  which  I asked  them  to  rank  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  six  the  importance  of  certain  benefits  for  retaining  their  members,  with  six 
indicating  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  and  one  indicating  that  the  benefit  is  not 
provided  by  their  group.  A copy  of  this  survey  is  found  in  Appendix  B and  the  results  are 
discussed  in  chapter  four. 


Pen  and  paper  were  my  only  recording  devices.  While  a tape  recorder  may  have 

or  change  an  interviewee’s  answers  in  some  other  way.  A few  times  I was  asked  whether 
the  interview  was  being  recorded  and  once  I was  told  something  in  confidence  after  I 
confirmed  that  1 was  not  tape  recording  the  conversation.  These  incidents  confirmed  my 
concerns  that  the  presence  of  a tape  recorder  was  taken  into  consideration  by  at  least 
some  of  my  respondents  and  would  have  affected  their  forthrightness  in  answering  my 


The  interviewees  were  generally  very  friendly  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about  their  organization  and  help  me  with  my  research.  One  even 
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bought  me  lunch,  one  bought  me  iced  tea  and  another  bought  me  coffee.  Only  one.  The 
Conservative  Caucus,  seemed  genuinely  concerned  that  I might  misrepresent  them.  The 
interviewee  asked  for  a copy  of  the  informed  consent  form  that  we  both  signed.  This 
form  was  required  of  all  those  I interviewed  by  the  Univcisity  of  Florida  and  contained 
his  rights  as  a research  subject  This  gave  me  the  impression  that  previous  interviewers 
had  misrepresented  him.  Nonetheless,  he  seemed  to  grow  more  comfortable  with  me  as 
the  interview  went  on.  Some  interviewees  seemed  pressed  for  time  as  the  interview  went 
on  and  I tried  to  finish  up  quickly.  It  was  more  often  the  case,  however,  that  the  interview 
went  longer  than  an  hour  due  to  a talkative  interviewee.  My  interview  with  Prison 
Fellowship  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  One  of  my  interviewees  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  interview  because  it  helped  her  to  think  about  the  nature  of  her  work  (American 
Association  of  Christian  Schools,  personal  interview.  June  1 1, 2003).  Much  of  what 
these  groups  do  entails  getting  people  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.  Therefore,  they 
may  appreciate  the  opportunity  when  someone  is  willing  to  sit  and  do  nothing  but  listen 

Objectivity  and  empathy  are  important  disciplines  that  I strived  to  achieve  during 
this  study.  I intend  neither  to  tear  down  nor  build  up  the  Christian  Right  with  the 
information  provided  here.  My  primary  goal  is  to  help  my  reader  understand  the 
Christian  Right.  Objectivity  and  empathy  are  means  to  this  end. 

Objectivity  helps  me  to  achieve  my  goal  because  iff  let  my  preconceived  ideas  or 
judgments  about  the  Christian  Right  invade  my  research,  then  this  research  is  only 
sharing  my  biased  view  of  the  Christian  Right  rather  than  a true  understanding  of  the 
Christian  Right.  If  I only  seek  to  justify  my  opinions  about  the  Christian  Right  through 


my  research,  then  the  research  itself  has  I 
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approach  my  subject 


•with  a willingness  to  leant,  1 will  not  gain  the  undcistanding  1 desire.  To  achieve  greater 
objectivity  I had  to  become  more  consciously  aware  of  my  biases.  Without  this 
awareness,  I would  be  unable  to  detect  when  these  biases  influenced  my  observations. 
Secondly,  I had  to  maintain  a critical  eye  on  what  1 was  writing.  I would  continually  ask 
myself,  “is  this  how  it  really  is,  or  how  I want  to  sec  It." 

Empathy  is  necessary  to  achieve  my  goal,  because.  1 cannot  truly  understand  my 
subject  without  seeing  the  world  through  its  eyes.  Many  times  throughout  this  work  you 
will  find  me  expressing  a viewpoint  of  the  Christian  Right.  This  is  not  meant  as  an 
endorsement  of  that  viewpoint;  it  is  only  meant  to  help  the  reader  understand  how  the 
Christian  Right  views  the  world,  as  I have  tried  to  do. 

My  own  judgments  about  the  Christian  Right  are  complex,  i am  an  evangelical 
Christian,  part  of  the  “potential  constituency"  discussed  earlier.  I share  some  policy  goals 
while  abhorring  otheis.  Therefore,  my  emotional  connection  to  the  movement  can  range 

One  dilemma  1 dealt  with  when  conducting  the  interviews  was  how  much  of  this 
information  to  reveal  if  asked.  On  one  hand,  revealing  information  about  myself  could 
influence  the  how  the  interviewee  answered  my  questions.  Would  this,  in  effect,  corrupt 
my  data?  On  the  other  hand,  if  I refuse  to  answer  their  question,  would  I be  considered 
untrustworthy?  Why  should  they  answer  my  questions  when  1 refuse  to  answer  theirs?  In 
this  instance,  I would  still  be  influencing  how  the  interviewee  answered  my  question,  thus 
corrupting  my  data.  I had  not  decided  how  I would  deal  with  this  dilemma 
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presented  itself.  In  one  early  interview  I was  asked  what  my  own  bias  was  in  regards  to 
the  Christian  Right  I answered  that  I was  an  "objective  observer"  with  a knowing  smirk 
on  my  face.  He  answered  with  a sarcastic,  "yeah  right.”  but  did  not  press  any  further. 
This  happened  toward  the  end  of  the  interview  and  I ended  up  not  including  his 
organization  in  the  final  dataset  for  unrelated  reasons.  In  a couple  of  other  interviews.  I 
was  asked  about  my  religion,  but  not  my  views  on  the  Christian  Right.  After  revealing 
that  I was  an  evangelical  Christian,  the  interviewees  seemed  more  comfortable  and  open 

In  the  vast  majority  of  interviews  I did  not  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
much  to  reveal  about  myself  because  I was  not  asked.  Mostly,  those  I interviewed  were 
very  open  to  answering  my  questions.  They  only  rarely  refused  to  answer  a question  and 
those  refusals  were  generally  related  to  the  finances  of  the  organization,  though  the 
majority  was  open  about  their  finances  as  well.  It  was  also  rare  to  be  treated  with 
suspicion.  In  those  rare  cases  I took  some  lime  to  elaborate  on  what  my  research  was 
about,  which  seemed  to  help  the  situation.  The  Informed  Consent  forms  probably  helped 
strengthen  the  legitimacy  of  the  interview  in  the  minds  of  the  interviewees. 

this  is  a study  of  elite  behavior.  Any  attempts  to  apply  the  findings  here  to  mass  behavior 
would  be  misguided.  If  one  wishes  to  understand  the  potential  constituency,  core 
constituency,  or  membership  of  the  Christian  Right,  they  should  look  elsewhere  (Marsden 
1991;  Smith  1998;  Smith  2000;  and  Woodberry  and  Smith  1998,  for  example).  The  only 
time  this  study  reaches  beyond  elite  behavior  is  when  I interacted  with  the  activists  during 
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my  participant  observation.  These  observations  brought  insights,  but  the  focus  of  the 
study,  or  what  I am  attempting  to  explain,  is  elite  behavior,  namely  Christian  Right 

Social  movement  theory  better  explains  the  behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest 
groups  than  interest  group  and  institutionalization  theories.  This  is  my  thesis.  To  build 
this  argument  attention  will  be  paid  to  these  Christian  Right  interest  groups  and  groups 
related  to  them,  and  how  they  address  their  chief  concerns.  Chapter  two  will  discuss  the 
history  of  the  movement.  Chapter  three  will  examine  what  I expected  to  find  according 
to  institutionalization  and  interest  group  theories.  Chapter  four  will  discuss  in  further 

social  movement  help  us  understand  the  behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups.  And 
chapter  five  will  summarize  my  findings  and  conclude  with  some  thoughts  on  the  future 
of  the  Christian  Right 
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Table  1-2 

Keywords  Used  for  Content  Analysis  of  the  Washington  Post,  1999-2000 

Pal  Robertson 

Ralph  Reed 

Roberta  Combs 

Tim  LaHaye 

Beverly  LaHaye 

Phyllis  Schlafly 

James  Dobson 

Gary  Bauer 

Christian  Coalition 

Family  Research  Council 

American  Life  League 

American  Family  Association 

The  American  Society  for  Tradition,  Family  and  Property 

The  Rutherford  Institute 

Religious  Freedom  Coalition 

Eagle  Forum 

Concerned  Women  for  America 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee 
Religious  Right 
Christian  Right 
Christian  Conservative 
Conservative  Christian 


American  Association  of  Christian  Schools 


American  Enterprise  Institute 


American  Values 


Association  of  Christian  Schools  International 


Center  for  Public  Justice 


Center  for  Religious  Freedom 


Christian  Coalition 


Concerned  Women  for  America 


Conservative  Caucus 


Council  for  National  Policy 


Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 


Ethics  and  Religious  Liberty  Commission 


Family  Research  Council 


Free  Congress  Foundation 


Heritage  Foundation 


Home  School  Legal  Defense  Association 


Hudson  Institute 


Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy 


National  Association  of  Evangelicals 


National  Law  Center  for  Children  and  Families 


National  Right  to  Life  Committee 


•Groups  meeting  all  three  criteria  are  in  boldface. 
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CHAPTER  2 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RIGHT 
The  three  dimensions  of  social  movement  theory — identity,  resources  and 
opportunity,  will  be  used  to  better  understand  the  emergence  of  the  Christian  Right  in  the 
late  1970s,  but  political  activism  among  American  evangelicals  has  a rich  histoiy.  The 
main  source  of  support  for  the  Christian  Right  is  evangelicals.  As  a result,  the  Christian 
Right  is  able  to  draw  upon  this  identity  and  the  many  resources  within  the  evangelical 

resources  will  help  us  understand  the  Christian  Right. 

Evangelicalism  emerged  out  of  the  revival  movements  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  First  and  Second  Great  Awakenings  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  I801  and  19th  centuries. 
Evangelicals  were  defined  by  their  revivalist  style,  emphasis  on  personal  conversion  and 
proslelytization,  and  a set  of  Protestant  beliefs  (Marsden  1991).  Evangelicals  first 

Anglicans,  and  Baptists,  but  eventually  created  some  of  their  own  denominations,  which 
eventually  became  the  more  dominant  sects.  The  Methodist  Church  is  a good  example. 
John  Wesley  first  tried  to  reform  the  Anglican  Church  with  his  evangelical  ideas  in  the 
1720s.  Later,  his  followers  formed  the  Methodist  Church,  which  became  the  largest 
denomination  in  the  US  by  the  1820s  (Marsden  1990,  Ch.  2).  Evangelicalism  became  an 
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By  the  mid-nineteenth  ccntuiy  evangelical  religion  was  a major  force  shaping 
dominant  American  values.  Rather  than  conflict  with  democratic  and  republican 
ideals  inherited  from  the  revolutionary  era,  evangelicalism  coalesced  with  such 
values,  reflected  them,  and  reinforced  them.  (Marsdcn  1990, 53) 

Evangelicals  of  the  1 800s  later  become  politically  active  on  the  issues  of  prohibition. 
Catholic  immigration,  and  women's  suffrage.  With  the  issue  of  slavery,  however, 
North/South  splits  were  created  within  many  evangelical  denominations. 

The  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  the  three  largest 
denominations  in  the  mid- 1 800s,  all  had  sectional  splits  over  the  issue  of  slavery.  The 
abolitionists  of  the  North  argued  that  the  Bible  condemned  slavery  while  their  Southern 
counterparts  argued  that  the  Bible  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  slavery.  The 
intensity  of  these  debates  contributed  to  the  sectionalism  that  led  to  the  Civil  War 
(Marsden  1990, 63).  Eventually,  the  evangelicalism  that  migrated  South  would  take  on 
the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  South  and  become  what  we  know  as  the  “Bible  Belt" 
today  (Hcyrman  1997). 

The  Fundamentalist  Movement 

The  early  decades  of  the  1900s  saw  a split  in  evangelicalism  between  the 
modernists  and  the  fundamentalists.  The  modernists  began  to  doubt  or  deny  many 
orthodox,  or  commonly  held,  Christian  beliefs,  such  as  biblical  miracles,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  the  authority  of  scripture  and  salvation  through  Christ  alone.  Their  new 
approach  to  understanding  their  faith  was  dubbed  “higher  biblical  criticism".  The 
modernists  also  wanted  to  reconcile  the  differences  they  found  in  their  faith  and  new 
scientific  research.  This  led  to  the  most  visible  battle  between  the  modernists  and 
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fundamentalists — the  leaching  of  evolution  in  public  schools.  This  battle,  though  in  a 
different  form,  remains  controversial  today  (Marsden  1980;  Woodbcrty  and  Smith  1998). 

The  fundamentalist  movement  got  its  name  after  the  publication  of  The 
Fundamentals,  a compilation  of  90  articles  published  over  a six  year  period  starting  in 
1909.  These  articles  were  eventually  published  as  a four  volume  set  in  1919  (Torrey  and 
Dixon  1917).  The  Fundamentals  sought  to  defend  orthodox  Christian  belief  from  the 
many  challenges  it  faced  from  the  modernists  (Marsden  1980,  Ch.  14). 

fundamentalists  of  this  era  focused  their  political  agenda  on  opposing  the 

Germany.  This  political  activism  of  the  1920s  was  not  without  internal  controversy, 
however.  A persistent  struggle  within  the  evangelical  tradition  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  over  the  question  of  how  much  energy  should  be  placed  in  proselytization  versus 

away  from  the  important  task  of  “saving  souls.”  Additionally,  the  divisive  nature  of 
political  involvement  may  turn  people  away  from  hearing  their  message  of  salvation.  The 
proselytizing/anti-social  reform  forces  within  evangelicalism  have  tended  to  be  more 
separatist.  These  evangelicals  prefer  to  focus  on  personal  piety  and  are  less  concerned 
about  the  world  outside  their  own  institutions,  except  for  the  purposes  of  converting 
outsiders.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  populist  impulse.  Populist  evangelicals  arc  more 

including,  but  not  limited  to,  influencing  government. 

After  Prohibition  was  repealed  and  the  anti -evolution  crusade  was,  in  the  minds  of 
opinion  leaders,  handed  a defeat  in  the  Scopes  trial,  fundamentalists  went  into  relative 


political  obscurity  at  the 


eparatisl  tendencies  of  evangelicalism 


became  dominant  for  a while  among  the  fundamentalist  wing.  While  fundamentalists 
remained  largely  out  of  site  from  public  controveisy,  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  did  not 

institutions-Bible  colleges,  radio  shows,  conference  centers,  periodicals,  and  foreign 
mission  agencies;  and  their  numbers  swelled.  These  actions  would  set  the  stage  for  the 
reemergcnce  of  fundamentalism  (Lienesch  1982). 

Carpenter  (1997)  argues  that  the  institution  building  of  fundamentalism  was 
motivated  by  three  goals:  training  leaders,  spreading  religious  knowledge  and  evangelism 
(16).  The  motivation  to  train  leaders  is  reflected  in  the  movement’s  Bible  schools,  which 
Carpenter  refers  to  as  "the  most  important  terminals  in  the  fundamentalist  network” 
(1997,  16).  There  were  at  least  50  of  these  institutions  by  1 930  and  besides  training 


To  feed  the  desire  for  popular  religious  knowledge,  fundamentalists  established 
summer  Bible  conferences.  Bible  conferences  offered  a combination  of  “resort-style 
recreation,  the  old-lashioncd  camp  meeting,  and  biblical  teaching  from  leading 
fundamentalist  pulpiteers”  (Carpenter  1997, 22).  These  conferences  became  important 
for  establishing  social  networks  and  reinforcing  the  sense  of  community  among 
fundamentalists.  The  27  conferences  with  88  sessions  in  1930  grew  to  50  conference 
sites  and  more  than  two  hundred  sessions  by  1941  (Carpenter  1997, 22). 

Fundamentalists  continued  to  support  old  ministries  and  established  new 


ngelism  (Carpenter  1997, 28).  The  most  important  of  these  > 
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devoted  to  foreign  missionary  work.  The  growing  fundamentalist  movemen 
expanding  resources  into  foreign  missions  at  a time  when  mainline  Protestant 
involvement  waned.  The  proportion  of  fundamentalist  missionaries,  therefore,  grew  at 
this  time.  Missionary  work  was  central  to  the  work  of  fundamentalists  and  they  devoted 
much  of  their  resources  to  this  task. 

During  the  period  between  the  Scopes  trial  and  the  fundamentalist/Hvangelical 
split  in  the  1950s,  the  populist  versus  separatist  conflict  was  reflected  in  the  battles  over 
forming  new  congregations  (Carpenter  1997).  Some  fundamentalists  argued  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  established  congregations  and  they  needed  to  leave  these  congrcgauons 
to  form  new  ones.  Others  argued  that  they  should  remain  loyal  to  their  established 
congregations  and  instead  work  to  reform  them. 

Both  the  separatist  and  populist  impulses,  however,  reflected  a yearning  for  public 
respect  (Carpenter  1997, 139).  Among  the  separatists  this  is  visible  in  their  effective  use 
of  radio  communication.  They  adopted  the  style  of  Hollywood  and  Radio  City  and 
created  immensely  popular  radio  programs.  This  yearning  came  because  of  the  lack  of 
respect  from  a public  that  considered  them  strange  and  unusual.  Carpenter  ties  this 
awareness  to  their  institution-building  actions.  "[i)t  became  vital  for  their  survival  to 
build  what  sociologist  Peter  Berger  has  called  'plausibility  structures'-institutions, 
relationships,  and  an  ethos  that  could  shelter  them  from  opposing  views  and  practices  and 
reinforce  their  own  way  of  living"  (Carpenter  1997, 86).  After  building  "plausibility 
structures"  to  protect  their  way  of  life,  fundamentalist's  desire  for  public  respect  and 


spotlight  in  the  post  World  War  II  period  (Carpenter 


139).  Thus,  the  period  of 


Fundamentalism  emerged  out  of  evangelicalism.  However,  fundamentalism  had  a 
strong  influence  over  evangelicalism  such  that  all  evangelicals  were  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  lundamentalism.  During  the  1950s.  there  was  a split  in  the  fundamentalist 
movement.  One  side  sought  the  more  populist  appeal,  while  others  insisted  on 

image  of  fundamentalists,  ditched  the  label  and  referred  to  themselves  as  neo-evangelical, 
and  later,  simply  evangelical.  Most  modem  evangelicals  can  trace  their  roots  to  these 
populist  fundamentalists  (Carpenter  1997,  Ch.  8). 

These  evangelicals  formed  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  (NAE).  The 
NAE  became  influential  because  it  was  able  to  tic  into  the  network  structure  built  by  the 
fundamentalist  movement.  “Fundamentalism's  weblike  organizational  structure,  linked 
by  parachurch  ministries,  endured,  expanded,  and  exported  itself  to  other  evangelicals" 
(Carpenter  1997, 154).  The  infrastructure  built  by  fundamentalists  during  the  1930s  and 
1 940s  became  important  resources  for  later  movements.  The  resurgence  of 
evangelicalism  during  the  1950s  made  use  of  it  And.  the  emergence  of  the  Christian 
Right  in  the  1 970s  made  use  of  it. 

The  New  Christian  Right 

The  Christian  Right  emerged  in  response  to  the  social  upheavals  of  the  1960s  and 
70s.  To  understand  this  emergence,  I will  use  the  three  dimensions  of  social  movement 
theory  explained  in  the  previous  chapter.  For  those  who  believe  in 
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several  societal  changes  that  occurred  during  this  time  were  shocking.  These  changes 

rights  movement,  liberalizing  sexual  mores,  and  the  drug  culture  were  anathema  to 
evangelical's  belief  about  patriotism,  the  family,  sexual  norms,  and  for  some,  an  aversion 

Evangelicals  have  a strong  sense  of  patriotism.  This  subculture  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  purveyor  of  the  Puritan  notion  of  a “chosen  nation."  The  belief  that  the  United 
States  has  a God-ordained  destiny,  though  influential  in  many  segments  of  society,  runs 
particularly  strong  among  evangelicals.  This  belief,  along  with  their  anti-communist 
sentiments,  encouraged  support  for  the  Vietnam  War.  The  anti-war  protests,  though 
some  evangelicals  participated,  were  an  affiont  to  the  patriotism  of  evangelicals. 

Evangelical  beliefs  about  the  ideal  family  include  a two  parent  household,  a 
husband,  who  is  the  primary  bread-winner,  and  wife,  who  is  the  primary  homemaker, 
and.  sexual  intercourse  is  reserved  for  this  type  of  relationship.  This  framework  is 
considered  the  most  ideal  for  raising  children  and  its  primary  purpose  is  for  raising 
children.  This  notion  was  challenged  on  many  fronts  during  the  1 960s.  The  Women's 
Movement  encouraged  more  women  to  work  outside  the  home.  Birth  control  became 
more  readily  available  with  the  introduction  of  the  “pill."  And,  divorce,  pre-marital  sex 
and  homosexuality  became  more  widely  accepted. 

In  addition  to  these  shocks  to  the  evangelical  system  of  beliefs,  the  expanding 
role  of  the  federal  government  during  this  time  began  to  intrude  into  the  realm  of 
evangelical  culture.  The  federal  government  began  to  encroach  upon  state  and  local 
government  jurisdictions,  where  evangelicals  had  found  rcfiige.  Though  the  reaction 


i Roc  v.  (Fade  (1972)  i 
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would  come  much  laler,  the  Supreme  Court's 
abortion  and  its  1962  decision  to  ban  school-sponsored  prayer  were  an  ofiront  to  the 
values  of  some  evangelicals.  Also,  evangelical  institutions,  particularly  their  private 
schools,  and  telecommunications  networks  came  under  scrutiny  by  the  federal 
government  In  1 977,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  under  a 1 970  civil  rights  law,  began 
to  deny  tax-exempt  status  to  private  schools  that  were  racially  discriminatory.  Many 
ministers  felt  threatened  by  this  because  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  argued  that  a ban 

(Moen  1989, 26-27).  And,  in  1979,  televangelist  James  Robison's  regular  broadcast  was 
suspended  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission’s  “equal 
time"  provision  (Moen  1 989, 23).  The  station  would  have  had  to  air  a pro-homosexuality 
show  to  complement  Robison's  anti-homosexuality  show  under  the  provision. 
Evangelicals  had  built  a subculture  with  their  schools,  seminaries  and  mass  media  to 
shield  them  from  the  outer  culture.  But  during  the  1 960s  and  70s,  they  found  the  outer 
culture  intruding  upon  them  with  values  hostile  to  their  own  (Oldfield  1 9%,  63). 

Crawford  (1980)  marks  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Right  with  three 
incidents— the  Dade  County,  Florida  gay  rights  referendum,  the  Kanawha  County,  West 
Virginia  school  textbook  controversy,  and  the  conflicts  over  the  national  Equal  Rights 

textbooks  being  used  by  the  school  system  of  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia.  She  was 
concerned  that  these  texts  were  obscene,  unpatriotic,  and  blasphemous.  In  1977, 
entertainer  and  vocalist  Anita  Bryant  led  a protest  against  a gay  rights  ordinance  in  Dade 
County,  Florida.  And,  beginning  in  1972,  Phyllis  Schlafly  led  an  effort  to  stop  the 
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ratification  of  the  national  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  She  argued  that  the  amendment 
would  require  women  to  be  drafted  and  institutionalize  abortion  rights.  These  events  had 
at  least  two  things  in  common — they  were  led  by  women  and  they  were  successful. 

The  third  dimension  of  social  movement  theory — opportunity — came  into  play 
when  the  New  Right  reached  out  to  the  Christian  Right  to  include  it  in  its  coalition.  New 
Right  activists  mobilized  the  groups  that  would  become  the  Christian  Right  The  New 
Right  is  a conservative  movement  that  emerged  in  the  early  1970s.  These  conservatives 
had  grown  frustrated  with  the  Old  Right's  passive  acceptance  of  the  New  Deal/Great 
Society  agenda  that  had  come  to  dominate  the  Republican  Party.  This  passivity  was 
characterized  best  by  the  Old  Right  administrations  of  Eisenhower.  Nixon,  and  Ford. 
Unlike  the  "old  right,”  the  New  Right  attacked  the  establishment  and  elites.  They 
particularly  did  not  like  the  Northcastcm/Wall  Street  style  of  conservatism  symbolized  by 
the  Rockefellers.  The  New  Right  is  also  characterized  by  supply-side  economics  and  an 
emphasis  on  social  issues.  The  differences  between  the  Old  Right  and  the  New  Right 
were  more  a matter  of  style  than  substance.  "All  in  all,  what  was  new  about  the  New 
Right  was  much  less  significant  than  what  was  old.  Its  leadership,  ideology,  strategy,  and 
even  rhetoric  was  largely  of  a piece  with  those  of  the  Old  Right"  (Himmelstein  1 990, 93). 
In  contrast  to  the  Old  Right,  the  New  Right  was  activist,  confrontational,  energetic,  and 

The  architects  of  the  New  Right  were  Richard  Vigucrie.  Paul  Weyrich,  Howard 
Phillips.  John  Terry  Dolan,  and  Jesse  Helms.  Other  New  Right  figures  include  Jack 
Kemp,  Pal  Buchanan,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  Orrin  Hatch,  and  Phil  Crane  (Himmelstein  1990, 
81).  The  New  Right  established  or  took  over  many  new  magazines,  research  institutions. 
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and  campaign  organizations,  such  as  Heritage  Foundation,  American  Legislative 
Exchange  Council,  Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a Free  Congress.  Conservative  Digest, 
and  the  National  Conservative  Political  Action  Committee,  to  aid  its  efforts  to  transform 
the  conservative  movement  in  America  (Crawford  1980,  Ch.  1). 

In  addition,  the  New  Right  was  aided  by  Richard  Viguerie’s  innovative  and 
lucrative  fundraising.  Viguerie  was  the  fundraising  wizard  of  the  New  Right.  He 
provided  the  needed  funds  for  the  New  Right  and  New  Right  candidates.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  campaign  finance  reforms  that  were  enacted  in  response  to  Richard  Nixon's 
“dirty"  politics  that  made  Viguerie  and  the  New  Right  powerful  figures.  The  campaign 
finance  reforms  of  the  1 974  post-Watergate  Congress  put  limits  of  $ 1 ,000  on  individual 
contributions.  This  marked  an  end  to  campaigns  sponsored  by  one  or  a few  wealthy 
individuals.  In  the  fiindraising  world,  this  meant  power  shilled  from  those  who  could 
raise  a few  large  donations  from  wealthy  individuals  to  those  who  could  raise  lots  of 
small  donations  from  middleclass  and  working  families.  This  was  Viguerie's  talent.  In 
the  post- Watergate  era,  Viguerie  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  direct-mail  fundraising 
from  mailing  lists.  He  had  already  perfected  this  technique  in  George  Wallace’s  1968 
presidential  campaign.  Viguerie  gave  the  New  Right  a huge  advantage  over  their 
competitors  because  they  were  able  to  raise  money  in  the  post- Watergate  era  better  than 
anyone  else  could  (Crawford  1980,  Ch.  2). 

Paul  Weyrich  is  credited  with  the  idea  of  using  evangelicals  to  add  numerical 
strength  to  the  New  Right  and  eventually  to  take  over  direction  of  the  GOP  (Crawford 
1980;  Himmelstein  1990;  Byrnes  1991).  Viguerie  provided  the  funds  while  Weyrich 
provided  the  strategy.  The  Christian  Right  had  already  started  to  emerge  by  1979,  but 
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elites  in  either  party  were  not  sure  what  to  make  of  them.  “National  political  leaders,  on 
the  whole,  had  not  associated  with  bom  agains,  pcntccostals,  and  fundamentalists  before, 
and  they  were  confused  and  perhaps  even  a bit  pul  off  by  them"  (Byrnes  1991, 89). 
However,  New  Right  leaders  foresaw  the  potential  of  the  Christian  Right  and  reached  out 
to  them  to  incorporate  them  into  a new  conservative  coalition.  Weyrich  and  Howard 
Phillips  met  with  Jerry  Falwell  to  discuss  their  idea  of  building  a broad  coalition  of  social 
conservatives.  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants,  which  would  foim  a “moral  majority"  of 
Americans  (Byrnes  1991, 89;  Martin  19%.  200). 

Falwell's  newfound  enthusiasm  for  political  involvement  would  represent  a 
fundamental  change  in  opinion  for  Falwell.  Falwell  was  among  the  long  line  of 
evangelicals  who  had  an  aversion  to  political  involvement.  He  was  particularly  critical 
during  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  when  many  religious  figures  became  involved  on  the 
side  of  Civil  Rights.  "Preachers  are  not  called  to  be  politicians,  but  soul-winnets," 
Falwell  declared  in  l%5  (quoted  in  Himmelstein  1990, 1 18).  This  change  of  heart  was 
indicative  of  a broader  change  taking  place  among  evangelicals.  The  populist  impulse 
was  gaining  ground  on  the  separatist  impulse. 

Buzzard  (1989)  notes  three  sets  of  factors  that  led  to  the  increase  in  evangelical 
political  activism.  First,  there  were  socio-cultural  factors.  Along  with  the  post-war 
economic  expansion,  evangelicals  moved  into  the  middle  class  and  became  more 
mainstream,  fhey  were  now  living  in  suburbs  and  participating  in  large  congregations 

of  the  sixties  provided  a model  of  citizen  activism.  Second,  there  were  theological 
factors.  Evangelicals  underwent  a "shift  in  theological  perceptions"  to  support  their 
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newfound  activism.  Whereas  the  separatist  impulse  emphasized  conversion,  purity,  and 
the  end  times,  the  shift  put  a renewed  emphasis  on  “the  doctrines  of  creation,  redemption, 
lordship,  covenant,  and  histoty"  (Buzzard  1989,  137).  These  new  doctrines  declared 

the  sacred  and  the  secular.  Last,  there  were  contextual  factors.  There  was  a growing 
sense  that  there  was  a moral  crisis  in  America  along  the  lines  previously  discussed. 
Evangelical's  way  of  life  was  being  threatened  by  society  and  government.  These  factors, 
taken  together,  help  explain  how  evangelicals  overcame  their  separatist  impulse. 

In  addition  to  Rev.  Falwell,  other  televangelists  became  involved  in  the  Christian 
Right  as  well,  including  James  Robison,  Jim  Baker,  Jimmy  Swaggart,  Pat  Robertson, 

Paul  Crouch,  Oral  Roberts,  Rex  Humbard.  Kenneth  Copeland,  Ernest  Angley,  and  Tim 
LaHaye.  Notably  absent  was  Billy  Graham  who,  though  privately  expressed  support  for 
their  efforts,  declined  to  get  involved  publicly.  After  his  previous  political  experience 
supporting  Nixon,  he  apparently  had  a jaded  view  of  political  involvement  (Martin  1996, 
206). 

Recruiting  televangelists  was  an  important  strategy  for  the  New  Right.  They  had 
to  get  evangelicals  involved  where  they  had  not  before.  Televangelists  gave  the 
movement  legitimacy.  Also,  televangelists  already  had  the  attention  of  a wide  audience. 
In  1980,  viewership  for  the  top  four — Roberts,  Humbard,  Falwell,  and  Swaggart — was 
estimated  in  the  millions,  possibly  as  high  as  ten  million  (Mocn  1989, 61-62).  By  1985, 
Robertson  took  the  lead  with  more  than  16  million  viewers  and  Falwell  was  sixth  with 
5.6  million.  These  new  political  figures  went  on  to  form  Christian  Right  organizations, 
with  the  help  and  expertise  of  the  New  Right  Of  the  major  Christian  Right 
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organizations,  each  was  affiliated  with  a televangelist,  Falwell's  Moral  Majority, 
Robison's  Religious  Roundtable,  and  Robertson's  Christian  Voice. 

Reagan  and  the  Christian  Right 

The  elections  of  1980  represented  a hard  fought  victory  for  the  Christian  Right 
Their  candidate,  Ronald  Reagan,  was  in  the  White  House,  many  liberal  Democrats  were 
defeated,  and  the  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  Senate.  Even  though  Reagan  never 
showed  much  interest  in  organized  religion  or  attended  church  regularly  (Moen  1 989, 5 1 ), 
he  was  a favorite  of  the  Christian  Right  for  several  reasons.  He  gave  the  movement 
political  legitimacy  by  giving  them  access  to  the  White  Hoasc;  he  met  with  them  on  their 
turf,  such  as  when  he  spoke  at  the  National  Religious  Broadcasters  Association  Meeting 
in  1980  (Moen  1989,51);  and,  he  often  voiced  Christian  Right  concerns  in  his  speeches. 
Reagan,  however,  did  little  else  to  actively  promote  the  Christian  Right  agenda. 

On  the  Christian  Right’s  top  agenda  item,  abortion,  Reagan  was  a big 
disappointment.  In  his  first  opportunity  to  remake  the  Supreme  Court,  he  chose  Judge 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  a choice  that  the  Christian  Right  believed  lacked  the  pro-life 
credentials  that  it  desired  from  a Supreme  Court  judge.  While  Reagan's  choice  riled 
much  of  the  Christian  Right  and  pro-life  community,  Falwell  kept  silent  on  the  issue  after 
a reassuring  phone  call  directly  from  Reagan  (Martin  1995, 228),  Whereas 
institutionalization  theory  expects  moderation  over  time,  this  example  shows  the  opposite 
trend.  As  we  shall  see  later,  today's  Christian  Right  would  not  have  accepted  a similar 

naivete  rather  than  a shift  in  temperament.  The  Christian  Right  at  this  stage  was  excited 
to  have  a place  at  the  table  and  decided  to  not  make  too  much  of  a fuss.  As  Moral 


Majority's  Ed  Dobson  put  it,  "I  assumed  that  if  you  elected  the  right  person,  all  your 

long-term  difference  in  anything"  (Martin  1995, 226).  The  Christian  Right  had  no  long- 
term strategy  at  this  stage.  It  had  not  thought  past  the  next  election. 

The  Christian  Right's  inexperience  was  also  exemplified  in  other  anecdotes.  It 
used  a “shotgun"  approach  to  mobilization  efforts.  Rather  than  focus  on  key  districts,  it 
sent  mass  mailings  to  their  entire  mailing  list  urging  members  to  contact  their 
congressperson.  Some  of  the  members  would  grow  weary  contacting  their 
congressperson  only  to  find  that  they  were  already  on  their  side  on  the  issue  (Moen  1 989, 
154).  Additionally,  this  was  a waste  of  precious  resources. 

The  Christian  Right  also  had  a tendency  to  be  heavy  handed  with  members  of 
Congress.  This  damaged  its  reputation  and  made  future  efforts  at  working  with  Congress 
more  difficult.  Mickey  Edwards  (R-OK)  was  with  the  Christian  Right  on  most  issues,  but 
when  he  failed  to  sign  a discharge  petition  that  the  Religious  Roundtable  favored,  it  ran 
radio  ads  attacking  his  decision  (Moen  1 989,  1 52).  The  Christian  Right  also  alienated 
potential  supporters  with  its  abrasive  and  moralistic  rhetoric:  God  was  on  its  side; 
therefore,  opposing  it  was  opposing  God  (Moen  1989,  Ch.  10).  This  type  of  language  left 
little  room  for  the  subtleties  required  of  legislative  discourse  and  compromise. 

Nonetheless,  a growing  cadre  of  New  Rightists  aided  the  Christian  Right,  in  the 
Senate,  Jesse  Helms  was  joined  by  newly  elected  Republicans  John  East,  Steve  Symms, 
Jeremiah  Denton,  Paula  Hawkins,  and  Don  Nickles  (Moen  1989, 56).  In  the  House,  there 
was  a growing  faction  of  conservative  Republicans  known  as  the  “Young  Turks.”  Vin 
Weber,  Bob  Walker,  Bill  Dannemeyer  and 


I future  Speaker,  Newt  Gingrich,  led  them. 


Together,  they  formed  the  Conservative  Opportunity  Society  (Moen  1989, 57-58). 


Throughout  the  1980s,  these  congresspersons  showed  some  success  in  keeping  the 
Christian  Right's  social  issues  on  the  congressional  agenda. 

The  relationship  between  the  Christian  Right  and  the  New  Right  changed  during 
the  1980s.  Early  in  the  movement,  the  Christian  Right  deferred  to  the  New  Right  for 
leadership  because  of  its  lack  of  experience.  As  the  Christian  Right  gained  its  own 
political  expertise,  however,  it  began  to  wean  itself  tram  the  New  Right  (Moen  1 989,  Ch. 
4).  In  addition,  the  Christian  Right  grew  too  large  and  too  fast  for  the  New  Right  to  keep 
a handle  on.  The  Christian  Right  had  taken  on  a life  of  its  own. 

While  actual  policy  enactments  promoted  by  the  Christian  Right  were  few  and 
minimal,  the  1 980s  were  a successful  time  for  the  Christian  Right  in  other  ways.  The 
social  issues  of  the  Christian  Right  became  a part  of  the  Congressional  agenda.  Even  if 
they  were  not  passed,  time  spent  on  these  agenda  items  took  away  time  that  could  have 
been  spent  on  other  items  (Moen  1989,  Ch.  9). 

In  the  late  1 980s,  the  Christian  Right  took  some  hits  and  was  thought,  by  some,  to 
be  gasping  its  last  breath.  The  Republicans  lost  the  Senate  in  1986;  Pat  Robertson's  bid 
for  the  presidency  failed  in  1 988;  the  Moral  Majority  was  dissolved;  and,  there  were 
numerous  "scandals"  involving  televangelists  Jim  Baker,  Jimmy  Swaggart,  and  Oral 
Roberts.  Scholars  and  pundits  were  confidently  predicting  the  imminent  demise  (Bruce 
1988,  D' Antonio  1989)  or  severe  weakening  (Fowler  1993;  Wuthnow  1993)  of  the 
Religious  Right.  Lowi  (1995)  predicted  that  this  coalition  would  soon  leave  the 
Republican  Party  and  bring  forth  "the  end  of  the  Republican  era."  As  we  have  seen,  these 
predictions  were  not  without  historical  precedent  Evangelical  political  activism  has 
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Moen  expects,  therefore,  as  institutionalization  theories  predict,  that  the  Christian  Right 
should  have  shown  a greater  willingness  to  compromise  since  the  1994  elections.  As  this 
research  will  later  show,  this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

The  Christian  Coalition  was  started  from  the  donor  list  of  Robertson's  presidential 
campaign.  It  differed  from  earlier  Christian  Right  groups  in  several  ways:  it  emphasized 
grassroots  organizing;  it  focused  on  elections;  and  it  sought  to  work  within  the 
Republican  Party  (Oldfield  1996,189-190).  Also,  it  showed  more  political  sophistication 
than  the  earlier  groups.  The  Christian  Coalition,  through  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Reed, 
attempted  to  "mainstream"  the  Christian  Right. 

Reed,  a Republican  activist  who  relumed  to  his  family's  evangelical  faith  while  in 
college,  met  Robertson  after  his  failed  presidential  bid.  Though  in  his  late  twenties,  Reed 
already  had  a lot  of  political  experience.  He  had  attended  the  Leadership  Institute,  a New 
Right  organization  designed  to  train  its  young  activists;  and  he  was  a protege  of  Grover 
Norquist.  a conservative  activist  who  more  recently  has  tended  to  butt  heads  with  the 
Christian  Right.  Reed  had  already  shown  a knack  for  political  mobilization  os  president 
of  College  Republicans.  Though  Reed  supported  Jack  Kemp  in  the  Republican  primary, 
he  and  Robertson  had  a lot  in  common.  They  both  had  a vision  of  building  a broad 
coalition  of  evangelicals  and  Catholics  (Martin  1 995,  Ch.  12). 

It  was  Reed  who  suggested  to  Robertson  that  the  Christian  Right  needed  to  build  a 
genuine  grassroots  organization  from  the  bottom  up.  As  president  of  Christian  Coalition, 
Reed  first  organized  chapters  at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  encouraged  them  to  get 
involved  first  at  the  local  level.  They  were  presented  with  training  manuals  and  videos 
advice  on  political  organization  (Martin  1995,  Ch.  12).  They  also  were 


giving  practical  i 
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taught  to  not  use  religious  language  like  the  previous  manifestations  of  the  Christian 
Right.  They  were  urged  not  to  use  “Christianese".  and  to  "Speak  in  the  language  of  the 
people  you’re  tiying  to  communicate  with.  If  you’re  in  the  public-policy  arena,  which  is 
not  church,  don't  talk  like  you’re  in  church”  (Guy  Rodgers  quoted  in  Martin  1 995, 306). 

During  the  1992  Republican  convention,  the  Christian  Right  played  a very 
visible  role  with  fiery  speeches  by  Pat  Robertson  and  Pat  Buchanan.  After  losing  the 
Presidency  in  1 992,  many  in  the  party  accused  the  Christian  Right  of  turning  away  many 
voters.  As  a result,  Reed  agreed  that  the  Christian  Right  should  take  a less  visible  role  in 
the  1 994  elections.  The  Christian  Coalition  was  active  in  mobilizing  its  supporters; 
however,  the  Republicans  reelcction  manifesto,  the  Contract  with  America,  contained 
none  of  the  social  issue  agenda  items  of  the  Christian  Right  Reed  was  willing  to 
compromise  and  play  a less  visible  role  in  order  to  achieve  the  electoral  goals  of  the  party. 
He  saw  the  success  of  the  Republican  takeover  in  1994  as  part  of  the  process  of 
institutionalizing  the  Christian  Right.  Reed  wrote  in  1 996,  "Now,  nearly  two  decades 
after  the  first  religious  conservatives  broke  into  national  politics,  we  are  part  of  the 
scenery,  a permanent  fixture  on  the  political  landscape,  treated  with  respect  by  our  allies 
and  grudging  admiration  by  our  foes”  (Reed  1 996, 7).  Indeed,  Reed  received  grudging 
admiration  from  at  least  one  foe.  Democratic  Presidential  hopeful  Howard  Dean 
acknowledged  that  Reed,  and  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich,  “created  a real  success  for 
the  right  wing”  and  his  campaign  looked  to  the  Christian  Coalition  as  a model  for  his 
presidential  campaign  (Boston  2005,  Shepard  2005). 

The  Christian  Coalition  claimed  much  of  the  credit  for  the  Republican  victory  in 
1994.  Rccd  declared  the  Christian  Coalition  was  influential  in  more 


: than  half  of  the  52- 


seals  gained  in  the  House  (Soper  1 996,  115).  He  may  have  been  right.  White 
evangelicals  represented  20  percent  of  the  votes  cast  and  they  voted  Republican  by  more 
than  three  to  one  (Soper  19%,  1 15).  The  Christian  Coalition  was  active  in  mobilizing 
many  of  these  voters.  It  distributed  30  million  voter  guides  (Soper  1996,  1 18-19).  A 
political  scientist  remarked  that 

in  1994  the  Christian  Right  expanded  the  sophistication  and  level  of  its  grassroots 
effort  to  mobilize  voters  on  behalf  of  Republican  candidates.  The  Christian  right 
appears  to  have  helped  a number  of  Republicans  win  close  races  in  the  South  and 
the  West,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  GOP's  takeover  of  Congress  and  state 
governments.  (John  Green,  quoted  in  Wilcox  1995,  14) 

The  Christian  Right  had  become  an  important  component  within  the  Republican  Party. 
Republican  Party  officials  recognized  that  the  Christian  Right  helped  them  to  win 
elections  and  obtain  power.  The  Christian  Right,  as  one  of  these  officials  put  it,  "has 
considerable  influence  [because]  they  produce  workers,  voters,  [and]  grassroots 
support...This  is  where  their  influence  comes  from  ...they  are  a tremendous  asset  to  the 
party”  (quoted  in  Clifton  1 994).  They  were  able  to  help  bring  power  to  the  Republican 
Party  through  their  electoral  efforts,  and,  it  was  argued,  deserved  a share  of  that  power. 

With  its  success  in  the  1994  elections,  the  Christian  Right  quickly  regained  the 
national  spotlight.  It  was  recognized  as  an  important  coalition  partner  in  the  Republican 
Party.  Reed's  decision  to  lay  low  for  the  1 994  elections  is  consistent  with 
institutionalization  theoty's  predictions.  It  moderated  its  agenda.  However,  the  Christian 
Right  would  not  sit  on  its  hands  for  long.  It  would  soon  take  part  in  a risky  scheme  to 
oust  a sitting  president. 


For  most  of  the  1990s,  ihe  Christian  Right  was  fortunate  to  have  a Republican 
Congress  sympathetic  to  many  of  its  issues.  In  the  White  House,  however,  it  faced  a 
Democratic  President  who  was  willing  to  block  many  of  their  issues.  The  Christian  Right 
considered  President  Bill  Clinton  to  be  its  arch-nemesis,  antithetical  to  everything  it  held 
dear.  For  Clinton,  the  Christian  Right  was  viewed  as  a collection  of  dangerous  right-wing 
extremists,  spreading  "vicious  lies"  about  him,  and  ready  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  the 
liberal  agenda  that  he  held  dear.  As  we  shall  later  see,  this  caricature  is  an  overstatement 
Clinton  lent  more  support  to  the  Christian  Right  agenda  than  is  often  realized.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  cultural  conflict,  however,  differences  are  exaggerated  while  similarities 
are  ignored  by  the  conflict's  combatants  and  the  media  (Fiorina  2005;  Hunter  1991; 

Leege  et  al.  2002). 

The  1994  election  was  largely  seen  as  a referendum  on  the  Clinton  Presidency. 
Clinton  was  one  of  the  main  antagonists  used  in  Christian  Right  fundraising  and  voter 
mobilization  efforts.  The  Christian  Right  despised  Clinton.  Posner  (1999)  puts  the 
Christian  Right  perspective  well; 

Clinton  is  part  of  the  generation  of  the  1 960s.  He  smoked  marijuana  as  a student. 
He  dodged  the  draft  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He's  an  adulterer.  He’s  a Yale 
Law  School  wiseguy.  He  lacks  gravilas ; he  even  talks  about  his  underwear  in 
public.  He  is  Hollywood-star-struck.  He  is  “politically  correct"  and  appoints 
openly  gay  men  and  lesbians  to  high  federal  office.  His  wife  is  a strong,  assertive 
professional  woman  who  makes  him  look  weak.  Now  he  tops  it  all  off  with 
“deviant"  sex  in  the  White  House  office  complex  and  a cascade  of  lies  to  cover  it 
up.  To  the  moralistic  Right  he  is  a camivalesquc  roisterer,  a scapegrace,  a Prince 
of  Disorder,  a value-free  postmodernist— and  such  an  accomplished  con  artist  that 

To  anyone  whose  sense  of  morality  and  decorum  assumed  its  permanent  form 
before  1968  and  who  thinks  the  nation  has  undergone  a precipitous  moral  decline 
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reasons,  Clinton  made  a perfect  enemy  for  the  Christian  Right.  The  Christian 
Right  could  easily  use  Clinton's  faults  to  mobilize  their  supporters  against  him  because 
his  faults  were  easily  recognizable  and  definable  to  the  masses.  Also,  as  Posner  points 


The  Right  used  to  have  communism  to  rally  against.  Communism  has  died,  and 
Clinton  has  coopted  a number  of  traditional  conservative  issues,  such  as  capital 
punishment,  welfare  reform,  sound  money,  a balanced  budget,  entitlement  reform, 
and  now  a quick-on-thc-triggcr  military  posture....  All  that  remains,  in  light  of 
Clinton's  flagrant  appropriation  of  Republican  policies,  to  fill  the  indispensable 
role  of  the  enemy  is— Clinton  himself.  (1999, 21 1) 

As  the  symbol  of  everything  the  Christian  Right  despised  in  America,  Clinton  provided  a 
convenient  target  for  the  Christian  Right. 

When  the  allegations  of  Clinton’s  affair  with  Monica  Lewinsky,  and  his  attempts 
to  mislead  the  public  about  it,  surfaced,  the  Christian  Right  felt  they  had  the  justification 
and  the  opportunity  to  remove  Clinton  from  the  presidency.  It  did  not  matter  that  Clinton 
would  be  succeeded  by  someone  more  liberal  than  he.  For  the  Christian  Right, 
impeachment  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Additionally,  time  spent  by  Clinton  fighting 
against  impeachment  was  time  not  spent  on  an  agenda  the  Christian  Right  considered 


damaging. 

The  early  stages  of  the  impeachment  originated  in  a New  Right  organization 
known  as  the  Council  for  National  Policy  (CNP)  (Clarkson  1998).  The  CNP  is  purported 
to  play  a role  in  developing  strategies  for  Republicans  (Clarkson  1 998).  Its  members 
include  many  New  Right  and  Christian  Right  figures,  such  as  Senators  Jesse  Helms. 
Lauch  Faircloth,  Don  Nickles.  and  Trent  Lott,  Representatives  Dick  Armey,  Dan  Burton 
and  Bill  Dannemcycr.  Edwin  Meese,  Jerry  Falwell,  Pat  Robertson,  Oliver  North,  and  Paul 


Wcyrich  (Clarkson  1998).  Early  support  for  impeachment  was  also  provided  by  Citizens 


for  Honest  Government  and  the  John  Birch  Society  (a  New  Right  organization  that 
predates  the  Goldwater  campaign),  who  held  an  impeachment  rally  on  March  14, 1 998 
(Clarkson  1998).  Among  the  speakers  at  the  rally  were  Representative  Bob  Barr,  the 
sponsor  of  the  initial  stage  of  impeachment,  Howard  Phillips,  Dannemeycr, 
Representative  Helen  Chcnowcth.  and  John  McManus,  head  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
(Clarkson  1998). 

Citizens  for  Honest  Government  is  under  the  guise  of  Creative  Ministries  Inc., 
which  also  owns  Jeremiah  Films  (Clarkson  1998).  Jeremiah  Films,  known  for  its 
apocalyptic  end-times  and  UFO  videos,  produced  The  Clinton  Chronicles,  a video  that 
implicates  "Clinton  in  cocaine  sniffing,  drug  smuggling,  money  laundering,  murder  (of 
Vince  Foster),  and  sexual  harassment  (of  Paula  Jones)”  (Clarkson  1998).  This  film  has 
been  distributed  by  CNP  and  promoted  by  Jerry  Falwcll  on  his  television  show  where 
1 50.000  copies  were  reportedly  sold  (Clarkson  1 998).  Together,  Christian  Right  and 
New  Right  organizations  formed  an  important  issue  network  for  building  support  for 
impeachment  (which  prompted  Hillary  Clinton  to  protest,  not  altogether  inaccurately,  that 
her  husband  was  the  target  of  a “vast  right-wing  conspiracy"). 

Cries  for  impeachment  could  be  heard  again  later  that  year  at  the  Christian 
Coalition’s  annual  "Road  to  Victory"  convention.  Robertson  claimed  Clinton  should  be 
impeached  because  he  "mocked,  demeaned,  belittled  and  lied”  (AP  1998).  Speakers  also 
included  Republican  congresspersons,  such  as  Newt  Gingrich,  Trent  Lott,  Tom  DeLay, 
Dick  Armey,  and  presidential  hopefuls,  such  as  Gary  Bauer.  John  Ashcroft  and  Steve 
Forbes,  insuring  the  members  that  they  would  support  impeachment.  Many  equated 
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unlry’s  perceived  moral  de 


gunk,  it  is  our  kids";  Robertson  accused  Clinton  of  turning  the  White  House  into  the 
"playpen  for  the  sexual  freedom  of  the  poster  child  of  the  1 960s"  (Hdsall  1 998);  and 
Ashcroft  "described  Clinton  as  the  crowning  product  of  the  1960’s  culture”  (Sawyer 
1998). 


Thirty  years  later,  we  know  that  this  "Great  Society”  is  a great  tragedy  . . . From 
the  seeds  of  the  self-indulgent  ‘60s,  our  nation  has  reaped  this  “Great  Society” 
harvest;  sons  who  can’t  identify  their  fathers;  daughters  who  are  too  young  to  be 
mothers;  teen-agers  raised  by  television,  comforted  by  drugs  and  accustomed  to 
violence.  My  friends,  no  more.  Their  arrogant  programs  have  failed,  their  corrupt 
values  arc  bankrupt  and  their  days  are  numbered.  And,  my  friends,  the  sun  is 
setting  on  the  last  son  of  the  ‘60s  - Bill  Clinton.  (Ashcroft  quoted  in  Sawyer 
1998) 

Later  that  year.  Majority  Whip  DeLay,  a favorite  of  the  Christian  Right,  took  the 
lead  in  pushing  impeachment  through  the  House.  DeLay  spoke  out  often  and  early  to 
keep  the  drive  for  impeachment  going  (Pianin  and  Merida  1998).  When  it  came  to  the 
actual  vote  on  impeachment,  however,  there  were  no  efforts  at  "whipping."  or 
encouraging  members  to  vote  along  patty  lines,  from  either  side  of  the  aisle  (Pianin  and 
Merida  1998;  Stone  and  Barnes  1998).  However,  there  was  a tremendous  effort  from 
outside  lobbyists,  including  the  Christian  Coalition,  to  influence  congrcsspersons.  The 
Christian  Coalition  collected  250,000  petitions  urging  impeachment  and  mailed  them  to 
the  congrcssperson  of  the  district  from  which  it  was  signed  the  week  of  impeachment 
(Stone  and  Barnes  1998).  "According  to  a Christian  Coalition  lobbyist,  DeLay’s  whip 

undecided  members  were  also  warned  by 


effort”  (Sto 


id  Barnes  1998).  Some  of  the  i 


Christian  Right  lobbyists  that  they  could  face  a primary  challenge  if  they  voted  against 
impeachment. 

For  example,  Paul  M.  Weyrich,  the  longtime  head  of  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation,  talked  to  Kathy  Rothschild,  a conservative  GOP  activist,  about 
mounting  a primary  challenge  to  Rep.  John  Edward  Porter,  a moderate  Illinois 
Republican,  if  he  voted  against  impeachment.  Rothschild  wrote  to  Porter, 
warning  him  that  she  might  challenge  him.  (Stone  and  Barnes  1 998) 

Wcyrich  also  listed  the  names  of  undecided  congresspersons  on  his  television  show  and 
urged  his  viewers  to  contact  them  (Stone  and  Barnes  1998). 

Clinton  Support 

In  other  areas,  the  Christian  Right  found  success  despite  having  a Democrat  in  the 
White  House.  In  1993,  Clinton  supported,  and  gave  strong  rhetorical  support  for,  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act,  which  was  lobbied  for  by  many  Christian  Right 
groups.  Also,  in  1995,  Clinton  released  federal  guidelines  regarding  religious 
discrimination  in  the  schools.  While  these  guidelines  did  not  go  as  tar  as  some  in  the 
Christian  Right  may  have  liked,  such  as  allowing  school-sponsored  prayer,  they  were 
largely  supported  by  the  Christian  Right.  In  1997,  Clinton  released  similar  guidelines 
regarding  religious  freedom  in  the  workplace.  They  would  only  apply  to  federal  workers, 
though  they  were  expected  to  be  a model  for  the  private  sector.  Clinton  considered  the 
views  of  a broad  range  of  interest  groups  when  compiling  these  guidelines,  including  the 
Christian  Legal  Society.  The  Clinton  administration  received  praise  from  some  Christian 
Right  groups  for  this  move  (Marquand  1997).  Also,  in  1999,  Clinton  gave  his  "strong 
support"  to  the  Religious  Land  Use  and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act.  After  the  Supreme 


sidering  the  Court's  objections.  The  Christia 
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Coalition  and  the  Family  Research  Council  lobbied  heavily  for  it.  Many  of  their 
opponents,  including  People  for  the  American  Way  and  American’s  United  for  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  also  supported  the  bill  (Grunwald  and  Rosin  1 999). 

Clinton  also  found  some  common  ground  with  the  Christian  Right  on  the  issue  of 
media  violence.  In  1995,  Clinton  came  out  in  support  of  the  “V-chip.”  This  would 
require  television  manufacturers  to  put  a computer  chip  in  all  televisions  that  would 
enable  parents  to  block  out  programs  that  contained  too  much  violence.  In  explaining  his 
support  for  the  V-chip,  Clinton  stated,  ‘if  we're  going  to  change  the  American  culture,  we 
have  to  somehow  change  the  media  culture,  and  we  have  to  do  it  without  finger-pointing" 
(Clinton,  quoted  in  Purdum  1995).  Clinton  sounded  some  of  the  same  themes  of  the 
Christian  Right  in  suggesting  that  violence  is  a “cultural”  problem. 

Christian  Right  leaders  had  long  been  promoting  the  idea  of  a $500  per  child  tax 
credit  for  parents.  While  Clinton  disagreed  with  certain  bills  containing  a $500  per  child 
tax  credit,  Clinton  proposed  a $500  per  child  tax  credit  for  middle-income  families  in  his 
nomination  acceptance  speech  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  1996.  Also  in  that 
speech,  he  made  several  other  proposals  that  had  been  championed  by  the  Christian 
Right,  such  as  tax-free  education  savings  accounts,  reducing  out-of-wedlock  teen  births, 
tax  credits  for  parents  who  adopt  children,  and  tougher  enforcement  of  drug  related  crime. 
In  addition,  Clinton  praised  one  of  the  most  significant  victories  of  the  Christian  Right  in 
the  1990s— the  Welfare  Reform  Bill  of  19%,  which  he  had  signed  a week  earlier. 

Reforming  welfare  was  one  of  the  promises  House  Republicans  made  to  their 
constituents  in  their  “Contract  with  America.”  While  Republicans  agreed  on  the  need  to 


ny  different  ideas  about  how  it  should  be  reformed.  These 


differences  can  be  thought  of  as  four  different  groups: 

• those  who  emphasized  “workfare"  or  the  requirement  to  work  or  go  through  job 

• those  who  believe  welfare  was  the  cause  of  many  social  ills  and  want  to  tighten 


• those  who  wanted  devolution  to  the  states  in  the  form  of  block  grants 

• and  those  who  wanted  to  cut  welfare  in  order  to  save  money  to  reduce  the  deficit 

(Biyncr  1997, 152). 

The  eventual  bill  signed  by  Clinton  in  19%  contained  elements  of  all  of  these.  The 
Christian  Right  was  supportive  of  welfare  reform  for  all  four  of  these  reasons,  but  mostly 
they  focused  on  the  social  ill  aspect  and  "workfare"  aspect  of  welfare  reform. 

House  Budget  Committee  Chairman  John  Kasich,  a favorite  of  the  Christian 
Right,  opened  the  debate  on  the  welfare  reform  plan  by  claiming  it  is  “based  on  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic  that  people  should  help  those  in  need  but  should  not  make  them 
dependent  on  that  help"  (Shogren  1996).  He  continued  to  use  Christian  language  by 
claiming,  “It’s  a sin  to  continue  to  help  people  who  need  to  leant  to  help  themselves” 
(Shogren  19%). 

Clinton  vetoed  the  Welfare  Reform  Bill  twice  before  signing  it  Nonetheless,  the 
final  bill  that  passed  in  August  1 996,  held  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  Right.  It 
ended  welfare  as  an  entitlement,  limited  benefits  to  five  years,  required  work  activities, 
gave  states  bonuses  for  reducing  illegitimacy  without  increasing  abortions,  denied 
benefits  to  unwed  minors  not  living  with  an  adult  and  not  attending  school,  gave  stales 
the  option  to  deny  benefits  for  additional  children,  included  stronger  enforcement  of  child 
support  (Bryncr  1997,  133-38),  and  made  S50  million  available  for  abstinence  education 


(Puraick  19%). 


George  W.  Bus 


The  election  of 2000  saw  other  important  changes  in  the  Christian  Right.  During 
the  Republican  primary,  there  was  a split  in  Christian  Right  support.  Gary  Bauer, 
formerly  head  of  the  Family  Research  Council,  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
Right  to  run  for  president.  He  did  not  receive  complete  support  from  the  Christian  Right, 
however.  Pat  Robertson  and  Jerry  Falwell  backed  George  W.  Bush.  There  was  further 
contention  when  Bauer  withdrew  and  backed  John  McCain. 

McCain  received  much  criticism  from  Christian  Right  circles  for  his  campaign 
finance  reform  proposals,  which,  presumably,  would  hurt  the  efforts  of  Christian  Right 
interest  groups.  Also,  there  were  some  heated  exchanges  between  the  Christian  Right  and 
pro-life  groups,  and  the  McCain  campaign  during  the  Michigan,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  primaries.  McCain  was  accused  of  being  soft  on  abortion  and  his  campaign 
chairman,  former  Senator  Warren  Rudman,  was  accused  of  being  a "vicious  bigot” 
because  he  called  some  Christian  conservatives  "anti-abortion  zealots,  would-be  censors, 
homophobes,  bigots  and  latter-day  Elmer  Gantrys”.  Later,  during  the  Virginia  primary, 
McCain  called  Robertson  and  Falwell  "agents  of  intolerance"  (Cain  2000).  Lois  Earglc, 
chairman  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Christian  Coalition,  resigned  from  her  position  because  she 
disagreed  with  the  tactics  used  against  McCain  during  the  South  Carolina  primary  (Burritt 
2000).  In  the  general  election,  however,  the  Christian  Right  gave  full  support  to  George 
W.  Bush,  who  became  the  President  most  closely  aligned  with  the  Christian  Right  yet. 

During  the  presidency  of  George  H.  W.  Bush,  his  father,  George  W.  Bush  served 
as  a liaison  between  the  White  House  and  the  Christian  Right.  He  developed  close 
relationships  with  Christian  Right  leaders  at  this  time  and  admits  to  being  influenced  by 


them.  Untike  his  father,  George  W.  I 


ngelical  Christian  and  speaks  openly 


of  his  conversion  experience,  particularly  in  relation  to  his  battles  with  alcoholism.  He 
often  uses  language  that  evangelicals  relate  to.  For  example,  when  asked  who  his  favorite 
political  philosopher  was  during  a primaiy  debate  he  answered,  "Jesus,  because  he 
changed  my  heart."  For  many  evangelicals,  who  are  accustomed  to  telling  and  listening 
to  conversion  stories,  this  was  an  answer  that  seemed  natural  and  understandable.  Also, 
George  W.  Bush's  personal  political  ideology  is  closer  to  the  Christian  Right  than  his 
father's  or  Reagan's.  Yet,  the  general  impression  of  Bush’s  close  alignment  with  the 
Christian  Right  can  be  overstated,  much  like  Clinton’s  discord  with  the  Christian  Right. 
As  we  will  see,  the  Christian  Right  sometimes  grew  impatient  with  Bush's  lack  of 
attention  to  its  agenda  At  other  times,  it  opposed  Bush's  agenda. 

This  time  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Right.  The  Christian  Right  has 
evolved  from  an  unsophisticated,  enthusiastic,  and  reactive  social  movement  to 
organized,  politically  sophisticated,  and  institutionalized  organizations  with  an  insider 
presence  in  the  White  House  and  Congress.  This  combination  of  events  has  presented 
unique  opportunities  and  challenges  for  the  Christian  Right.  The  behavior  of  the 
ng  this  time  will  be  telling. 


Christian  Right  durin 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  CHRISTIAN  RIGHT  INTEREST  GROUPS 
The  behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups  challenges  theories  of 
institutionalization  and  interest  group  behavior.  While  some  of  the  expectations, 
summarized  in  Table  3-1 . imbued  by  these  theories  were  confirmed,  others  were  only 
conditionally  or  partly  confirmed,  while  others  raised  serious  doubts  or  were  not 
confirmed  by  observing  the  behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups.  This  chapter  will 
take  a closer  look  at  these  hypotheses  and  decide  whether  they  accurately  predict  the 
behavior  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups.  First,  we  will  look  at  institutionalization 
theories.  Have  Christian  Right  interest  groups  replaced  charismatic  leadership  with 
bureaucratic  leadership?  Have  their  original  goals  become  more  moderate?  Do  they 
avoid  risky  behavior?  Next,  we  will  look  at  interest  group  theory.  Do  Christian  Right 
interest  groups  deal  with  the  free-rider  problem  in  the  way  that  interest  group  theory 

Institutionalization  Theory 
Bureaucratic  and  Charismatic  Leadership 

Insmuiionalizaiion  theory  suggests  that  as  organizations  institutionalize, 
bureaucratic  leadership  will  replace  charismatic  leadership.  Weber  defines  charismatic 
leaders  ns  “holders  of  specific  gifts  of  the  body  and  spirit;  and  these  gifts  have  been 
believed  to  be  supernatural,  not  accessible  to  everybody"  (Gerth  and  Mills  1973 11946), 


245).  For  Weber,  this  type  of  c 
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bureaucratic  organization,  and  thus  will  not  survive.  Also,  institutionalized  leadership  is 
expected  to  be  mobilizing  rather  than  articulating.  They  seek  to  strengthen  rather  than 
expand  their  base.  Rather  than  rely  on  leaders  who  can  mobilize  followers  through  their 
passion  and  communication  skills.  Christian  Right  leaders  would  be  expected  to  have 
leaders  who  activate  their  base  through  discipline  and  organization,  under  this  theory.  Do 
Christian  Right  interest  groups  choose  leaders  who  arc  medio  savvy  and  will  mobilize 
followers  through  their  public  speaking  skills,  or  do  they  prefer  leaders  who  are  skilled 
organizers,  focused  on  mobilizing  core  supporters?  Hypotheses  one  and  two  can  be 
disc  on  firmed  if  I find  the  former,  confirmed  if  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  Christian  Right  interest  groups  have  not  yet  replaced  their  leadership. 
The  charismatic  figures  who  founded  the  organizations  remain  at  their  helm.  For  others, 
however,  the  bureaucratic  responsibilities  have  been  handed  over  to  others  while  the 
original  leadership  remains  in  a mostly  figurehead  capacity.  For  still  others,  leaders  have 
been  replaced  entirely,  and  for  some,  more  than  once1 1 . 

All  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Right  interest  groups  that  are  the  focus  of  this 
study  are  bureaucratic  leaders  in  at  least  one  sense;  they  lead  a bureaucratic  organization 
and  receive  a salary  from  that  organization.  Some  Christian  Right  leaders  are  neither  of 
these.  Jerry  Falwcll,  for  instance,  has  not  led  a Christian  Right  organization  since  the 
collapse  of  the  Moral  Majority,  but  is  still  looked  to  for  guidance  by  at  least  some  of  the 
Christian  Right's  core  constituency.  Since  the  focus  of  this  study  was  Christian  Right 
organizations,  these  types  of  leaders  were  not  examined  closely  for  this  study. 


" See  Table  3-2. 
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In  other  ways,  however,  the  leaders  of  these  Christian  Right  interest  groups  arc 
charismatic.  Beverly  LaHaye,  wife  of  evangelist  and  author  Tim  LaHaye,  started 
Concerned  Women  for  America  in  1979.  She  served  as  president  until!  998.  Since  then, 
LaHaye  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  while  three  presidents  followed 
her— Carmen  Pate,  Sandy  Rios  and  Wendy  Wright12.  With  Pate,  Rios,  and  Wright,  CWA 

CWA’s  Vice-president  of  Communications.  After  leaving  CWA  she  became  co-host  of 
the  radio  talk  show  Point  of  View.  Rios  hosted  a radio  talk  show  in  Chicago  before 
joining  CWA.  She  has  a vibrant  personality,  quick  wit,  and  feels  comfortable  in  front  of 
a microphone  or  video  camera.  She  was  an  occasional  guest  host  on  the  political  news 
program  Crossfire  and  she  became  a Fox  News  contributor  after  leaving  CWA.  Wright 
was  chosen  internally  from  CWA  to  succeed  Rios.  While  not  as  experienced  with  the 
media  as  Rios,  Wright  gained  experience  by  hosting  CWA's  nationally  syndicated  radio 
talk  show.  Concerned  Women  Today.  She  is  now  the  public  face  of  CWA  and  has 
become  adept  at  responding  to  questions  on  television  news  programs. 

Family  Research  Council  has  replaced  its  leader  three  times.  Most  recently,  Tony 
Perkins  replaced  Ken  Connor  in  the  midst  of  my  research.  Both  presidents  came  with 
political  experience  and  both  had  ran  for  political  office.  The  board  members  of  Family 
Research  Council  have  looked  for,  and  found,  leaders  with  public  speaking  and  media 
skills  that  were  honed  in  attempts  to  mobilize  individuals  to  action. 

The  Christian  Coalition,  one  of  the  younger  groups,  seems  to  have  gone  in  the 
hypothesized  direction.  Pat  Robertson  started  the  organization  from  the  donor  list  of  his 
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1 988  presidential  campaign  and  chose  Ralph  Reed,  someone  with  political  savvy  and  an 
amiable  personality  to  run  the  organization.  Reed  also  came  with  honed  political  skills 
obtained  from  activism  in  New  Right  organizations.  Reed  presented  a more  moderate 
image  than  previous  Christian  Right  leaders.  Robertson  and  Reed  seemed  to  make  a 
good  combination  with  Reed  presenting  the  public  face  of  the  organization  while 
Robertson  mobilized  the  activists.  This  team  saw  the  Christian  Coalition  through  its 
most  successfttl  period.  But  after  Reed  left  in  1997,  it  began  facing  difficulties. 

To  replace  Reed,  two  political  insiders  were  chosen,  Don  Hodel,  who  served  as 
President  Reagan's  Energy  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Randy  Tate,  who 
had  served  in  the  Washington  Slate  House  of  Representatives  (1988-1994)  and  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  (1995-1997).  Roberta  Combs,  the  current  president,  has  led  a 
restructuring  of  the  organization.  Now,  rather  than  trying  to  expand  the  base  of  the 
Christian  Coalition  beyond  mostly  charismatic  evangelicals,  the  Christian  Coalition  is 
focused  on  mobilizing  this  base  of  supporters.  At  the  Christian  Coalition  Road  to  Victory 
2002  Conference,  Combs  was  introduced  as  the  person  who  will  put  "the  Christian  back 
in  Christian  Coalition"  (Bill  McCormick,  public  speech,  October  11, 2002).  Also  at  the 
Convention,  its  "church  partners,"  pastors  who  agreed  to  coalition  with  the  Christian 
Coalition,  were  introduced.13  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  new,  restructured,  Christian 
Coalition  would  work  through  these  congregational  leaders.  In  her  closing  speech. 

Combs  said  she  was  excited  at  the  changes  taking  place  with  the  Christian  Coalition, 

" Sandy  Rios  and  Wendy  Wright  were  bolh  working  al  CWA  during  my  field  work. 

11  Interestingly,  while  the  Christian  Right  has  not  shown  an  ability  to  mobilize  black  voters  on  a large  scale. 


directly  with  church  leader!  (Christian  Coalitic 


Road  to  Victoty  2002  Conference.  October  12, 2002).  While  Combs  is  not  a polished 
public  speaker  like  Reed,  she  has  much  experience  in  the  nuts  and  bolls  of  voter 
mobilization.  While  Reed  was  well  suited  to  expanding  the  base  of  the  Christian 

leadership  has  changed  from  articulating  to  mobilizing,  as  predicted  by  Weber-Michels. 
but  this  organization  has  not  been  as  successful  under  Combs.  It  has  continued  to  have 
financial  hardships  and  may  have  to  declare  bankruptcy  in  the  future. 

Free  Congress  Foundation,  Eagle  Forum,  and  Prison  Fellowship  all  have  their 
aging  founders.  Paul  Weyrich,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  and  Chuck  Colson,  respectively,  still 
active  in  their  organizations,  but  have  handed  most  of  the  day  to  day  operations  of  their 
organizations  over  to  younger  leaders.  These  three  organizations  in  particular  will  face 
difficult  challenges  in  replacing  these  founding  leaders  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do 
so.  Each  organization  appears  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  personalities  and  interests 
of  these  leaders. 

Prison  Fellowship,  for  instance,  tackles  a full  range  of  Christian  Right  issues  that 
are  not  directly  linked  to  its  primary  mission  regarding  prisons.  An  interviewee  in  the 
organization  acknowledged  that  the  issues  they  address  are  whichever  Colson  has  an 
interest  in  (Prison  Fellowship,  personal  interview,  April  18, 2003).  Prison  Fellowship  has 
formed  additional  organizations  under  its  umbrella  to  address  some  of  Colson’s  concerns. 
Wilberforce  Forum,  a division  of  Prison  Fellowship,  was  designed  to  help  Christians 
understand  the  world,  including  political  issues,  from  a biblical  perspective.  The  Council 


for  Biotechnology  Policy  is  a Wilberforce  Forum  program  that  focuses  on  biotechnology 
issues,  such  as  stem-cell  research  and  human  cloning.  There  are  several  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  Prison  Fellowship  after  Colson  is  no  longer  actively  guiding  it  Since  Prison 
Fellowship's  broad  issue  agenda  is  tied  to  the  interests  of  its  founder,  it  may  become 
more  narrowly  focused  on  its  ministry  to  prisoners  and,  in  the  political  arena,  prison 
reform  issues.14  Secondly,  since  organizations  are  being  designed  to  address  this  broad 

structures.  Another  possibility  is  that  Prison  Fellowship  would  split  up  its  policy  arm  and 
prison  ministry,  thus  becoming  two  separate  organizations.  Prison  Fellowship  staffers 
have  already  begun  to  struggle  with  what  the  future  of  the  organization  entails  absent 
Colson  (Prison  Fellowship,  personal  interview,  April  18, 2003). 

The  Ethics  and  Religious  Liberty  Commission  (ERLC)  and  the  American 
Association  of  Christian  Schools  (AACS)  are  the  only  iastitutional  groups  among  the 
Christian  Right  interest  groups.  As  such,  they  are  the  most  likely  to  follow  the 
bureaucratic  leadership  model.  Yet,  charismatic  preachers  lead  both  of  these 
organizations.  Dr.  Richard  Land,  ERLC  President,  authors  books,  and  speaks  frequently 
at  public  events  and  as  a commentator  or  guest  in  the  media.  As  a Southern  Baptist 
preacher  with  an  Ivy  League  education  (a  B.A.,  magna  cum  laude,  from  Princeton  and  a 
Doctorate  of  Philosophy  from  Oxford),  Dr.  Land  can  comfortably  give  a rousing  message 
to  a crowd  of  evangelicals  or  thoughtfully  answer  pointed  questions  on  a Sunday  morning 
talk  show. 


i Christian  Right  in 


Car!  He 


• Presidenl  of  AACS,  is  the  senior  pastor  of  Tri-city 


Ministries  in  Independence,  MO,  a mega-church  with  its  own  private  Christian  school, 
Bible  college  and  seminary.  While  not  as  publicly  visible  as  Land,  he,  like  Land,  is 
politically  active  and  well  connected  to  some  in  positions  of  power  (American 
Association  of  Christian  Schools,  personal  interview,  June  1 1 , 2003).  Dr.  Keith  Wiebe, 
senior  pastor  of  Grace  Gospel  Church  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  followed  Herbstcr. 

In  January  2006,  Wiebe  was  a signatory  on  a letter  to  Ford  Motor  Company 
asking  it  to  stop  supporting  groups  that  promote  homosexuality.  This  letter  was  also 
signed  by  representatives  of  Christian  Right  organizations,  indicating  that  the  recent 
change  in  leadership  at  AACS  will  not  change  its  political  activism  or  close  ties  to  other 
Christian  Right  organizations. 

Goal  Transformation 

Institutionalization  theory  also  suggests  that  the  original  goals  of  Christian  Right 
interest  groups  will  become  more  moderate.  Has  the  Christian  Right  lost  sight  of  what 
the  movement  originally  wanted  to  accomplish?  Is  it  satisfied  with  small,  mostly 
symbolic,  victories?  If  this  is  the  case,  hypotheses  three  and  four  will  be  confirmed. 

Some  may  suggest  that  this  has  occurred  with  the  issue  of  abortion.  The  original 
goal  of  the  movement  was  to  make  abortion  illegal  at  all  stages  of  the  pregnancy  and  in 
all  circumstances,  except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  With  its  focus  on  limiting  or 
regulating  abortion  through  such  things  as  a ban  on  partial-birth  abortions,  parental 
consent  and  waiting  periods,  the  Christian  Right  would  seem  to  have  moderated  its  stance 
on  abortion.  A closer  look,  however,  reveals  that  these  efforts  are  merely  a tactical  shift 


ather  than  a shift  in  the  goals  of  the  r 


! Christian  Right's 


: also  broader 


the  legal  status  of  the  unborn  have 
that  impact  the  treatment  of  fetuses. 

The  107th  and  108th  Congresses  saw  a lot  of  action  on  what  the  Christian  Right 
would  broadly  define  as  "life"  issues.  These  issues  stem  from  a belief  that  all  human  life 
begins  at  conception  and  ends  at  death,  this  life  is  created  by  God  and  is  deserving  of 
dignity.  It  is  the  role  of  government  to  protect  this  life  from  abuse  and  harm.  The 
political  agenda  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups  on  this  issue  included  the  Bom  Alive 
Infants  Protection  Act,  the  Abortion  Non-discrimination  Act,  the  Partial  Birth  Abortion 
Ban,  the  Child  Custody  Protection  Act,  the  Unborn  Victims  of  Violence  Act,  the  Parent’s 
Right  to  Know  Act,  government  funding  of  stem-cell  research  and  the  Human  Cloning 
Ban.  The  Child  Custody  Protection  Act  would  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  besides  a parent 
to  transport  a minor  across  state  lines  for  an  abortion  for  the  purpose  of  circumventing 
state  law.  The  Parent’s  Right  to  Know  Act  of 2005  would  prohibit  federal  Hinds  for  any 
family  planning  program  that  provides  contraceptive  drugs  or  devices  to  a minor  without 
parental  consent,  parental  notification  with  five  days  notice,  or  a court  order. 

The  Abortion  Non-discrimination  Act  would  allow  health  care  providers  who 
objected  to  abortion  to  refuse  to  perform  an  abortion.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  107th  Congress,  but  never  came  up  for  a vote  in  the  Senate.  In  the  1 08th 
Congress,  the  act  was  added  as  an  amendment  to  a spending  bill  for  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  department  (HHS)  and  became  law.  As  a result,  any  government  agency 
or  program  that  receives  funds  from  HHS  may  not  discriminate  against  a health  care 
provider  who  refiiscs  to  perform,  pay  for,  or  provide  coverage  for  an  abortion. 
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The  Born  Alive  Infants  Protection  Act.  One  of  the  strategies  within  the 
Christian  Right  with  regards  to  abortion  policy  has  been  to  pass  laws  that  help  them  to 
debate  the  issues  of  abortion,  in  other  words,  the  national  debate  created  by  the  pursuit  of 
these  laws  is  as  important  as  passing  the  law  because  it  helps  them  to  Same  the  debate 
before  the  American  people  in  their  favor.  The  Bom  Alive  Infants  Protection  Act 
(BAIPA)  is  a good  example  of  using  the  passage  of  a bill  to  aid  the  framing  of  the  debate 
over  abortion  policy.  BAIPA  would  make  illegal  the  killing  of  any  person,  or  fetus,  that 
is  bom  alive.  The  intent  of  the  bill  was  to  preserve  the  life  of  a survivor  of  a “botched 

concerning  the  bill  revealed  cases  where  abortions  were  attempted  but  the  fetus  was 
accidentally  separated  from  its  mother  during  the  operation.  Testimony  also  revealed  that 
Christ  Hospital  in  Illinois  was  performing  abortions  by  inducing  birth,  delivering  the 
babies  intact,  and  allowing  them  to  die. 

BAIPA  also  was  inspired  by  a series  of  court  decisions  declaring  that  an  infant 
bom  alive,  but  marked  for  abortion,  had  no  rights  under  the  law.  In  1 977  the  question  of 
whether  the  law  is  obligated  to  protect  the  life  of  a fetus  that  survives  an  abortion  came 
before  a US  district  court  in  the  case  of  Floyd  v.  Anders.  The  judge  in  the  case  decided 
that  the  law  does  not  protect  a fetus  that  hod  intended  to  be  aborted  even  if  that  fetus  had 
remained  alive  after  being  separated  ftom  its  host,  because  the  mother  had  decided  on 
abortion.  “If  a state  may  not  legislate  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  life  of 
such  a fetus,  it  surely  cannot  make  the  surgical  severance  of  the  fetus  ftom  the  womb 
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meant  the  right  to  an  effective  abortion.  Though  the  case  was  thrown  out.  BAIPA 
proponents  found  the  legal  reasoning  behind  Floyd  among  other  justices.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Slenberg  v.  Carhart  (2000),  Justices  Ginsberg  and  Stevens  wrote  a 
concurring  opinion  claiming  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  regulate  the  types  of  procedures 
used  to  perform  abortions.  BAIPA  proponents  felt  that  the  opinions  of  these  justices,  the 
occurrence  of  botched  abortions  and  the  actions  of  Christ  Hospital  provided  sufficient 
reason  to  pass  a law  to  protect  a fetus  bom  alive,  though  marked  for  abortion. 

While  these  events  provided  the  legal  reasons  for  passing  such  a law,  these  were 
not  the  only  reasons  that  BAIPA  proponents  wanted  to  pass  such  a law.  Christian  Right 
interest  groups  sow  BAIPA  as  a way  to  advance  their  argument  on  abortion.  By  arguing 
for  the  protection  of  a fetus  when  an  abortion  "failed,"  meaning  the  abortion  failed  to 
result  in  a dead  fetus  but  rather  resulted  in  live  baby  separate  from  its  mother,  Christian 
Right  interest  groups  felt  that  they  were  moving  the  debate  to  their  playing  field.  Rather 
than  debating  the  question  of  “rights",  Christian  Right  interest  groups  wanted  the  debate 
to  focus  on  the  question  of  life,  when  it  begins  and  when  it  should  be  protected.  The 
proponents  of  BAIP A,  including  Christian  Right  interest  groups,  mode  their  intentions 
clear.  They  were  looking  for  a fight  on  this  issue.  When  there  was  none,  they  were 
disappointed. 

The  idea  for  BAIPA  originated,  not  within  a Christian  Right  Interest  Group,  but 
with  an  academic.  Hadley  Arkes,  a political  science  Professor  at  Amherst  College,  first 
had  the  idea  of  passing  a law  that  protects  the  life  of  an  abortion  survivor  as  what  he  calls 
a “modest  first  step”  in  the  fight  to  end  abortion  (Arkes  2002).  Arkes  had  become 
concerned  that  politicians  were  avoiding  the  issue  of  abortion  because  it  was  so 
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contentious.  Since  politicians  had  been  so  unwilling  to  engage  the  issue.  Arkes’  “own 
suggestion  [had]  been  to  engage  the  question  at  the  simplest  point,  with  the  most  modest 
measure  of  all”  (2002, 229).  The  point  of  BAIPA  was  to  engage  a conversation  that 
would  lead  to  the  question  of  the  legality  of  abortion.  “The  mere  statement  of  an  end,  or 
an  objective,  does  not  supply  the  reasons,  and  the  main  point  behind  this  simplest  of 
proposals  is  to  start  launching  the  conversation  and  bringing  forth  those  reasons"  (Arkes 
2002, 229).  Merely  passing  a law  was  not  the  goal,  though  the  law  was  deemed 
necessaiy.  The  goal  was  to  create  a platform  for  discussing  the  reasons  for  passing  the 

While  most  pro-life  organizations  supported  the  bill,  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee  (NRLC)  did  not  initially  support  it  because  they  thought  it  was  too  modest 
and  unnecessary  (Arkes  2002, 230).  The  core  Christian  Right  groups  came  to  see  the 
utility  of  BAIPA  earlier  and  used  their  resources  to  get  it  through  Congress.  While 
President  Bush  did  little  to  support  its  passage,  he  had  a public  signing  to  which  many 
leaders  in  the  Christian  Right  and  Arkes  were  invited. 

Arkes  became  an  official  advisor  to  Family  Research  Council's  Center  for  Human 
Life  and  Bioethics  in  2003  and  has  presented  lectures  at  least  twice  at  the  Family 
Research  Council.  Ken  Conner,  President  of  Family  Research  Council,  put  Arkes' 
strategy  to  use  when  he  wrote  an  op-ed  for  The  Washington  Times  on  the  30“  Anniversary 
of  Roe  V.  Wade.  He  used  NARAL's  opposition  to  BAIPA  to  fiirther  his  argument. 

NARAL  even  opposed  the  Bom  Alive  Infants  Protection  Act,  signed  into  law  last 
year  by  President  Bush,  until  it  dropped  the  issue  out  of  political  expediency. 
Imagine,  NARAL  actually  argued  that  the  right  to  an  abortion  guaranteed  a dead 
baby.  Survivors  were  not  welcome.  (Conner  2003) 


i Right  leaders  had  hoped  there  would  be  more  pro-choic 


who  would  have  opposed  BAIPA  so  they  could  use  a similar  argument  in  the  next 

The  passage  of  BAIPA  shows  a Christian  Right  that  is  more  politically 
sophisticated  than  its  early  days.  The  BAIPA  strategy  shows  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  effective  political  rhetoric  and  the  use  of  long-term  strategies.  It  is  also  a 
strategy  whose  end  goal  is  to  end  all  abortions,  except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 
Therefore,  the  Christian  Right's  efforts  to  pass  BAIPA  should  not  be  seen  as  moderation 
or  goal  transformation,  but  simply  a tactical  maneuver. 

Partial  Birth  Abortion  Ban.  Like  BAIPA,  the  Partial  Birth  Abortion  (PBA)  Ban 
was  seen  by  Christian  Right  interest  groups  as  a way  to  further  their  argument.  The  PBA 
Ban  would  make  illegal  a particular  method  of  abortion  used  in  late  term  pregnancies. 
With  this  method,  called  intact  dilation  and  extraction,  I.  D.  & E,  D & E or  D & X by  the 
medical  community,  the  physician  would  induce  birth  and  extract  the  legs  and  upper  torso 
of  the  fetus  from  the  birth  canal,  puncture  the  back  of  the  fetus'  skull  with  a pair  of 
scissors  and  suction  the  brains  of  the  fetus  through  the  punctured  hole.  After  this,  the 
remainder  of  the  fetus  is  pulled  from  the  birth  canal. 

The  impetus  for  a ban  on  this  procedure  came  after  members  of  the  pro-life 
community  obtained  a copy  of  a paper  describing  how  to  perform  the  procedure  delivered 
by  Martin  Haskell,  M.D.,  a doctor  who  performs  abortions,  at  a medical  conference  in 
1992.  The  procedure  sounded  particularly  gruesome  when  described  in  the  technical 
language  of  a medical  doctor  and  shocked  many  who  read  it.  For  instance,  Haskell  wrote. 
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Classic  D&E  is  accomplished  by  dismembering  the  fetus  inside  the  uterus  with 
instruments  and  removing  the  pieces  through  an  adequately  dilated  cervix. 

However,  most  surgeons  find  dismemberment  at  twenty  weeks  and  beyond  to  be 
difficult  due  to  the  toughness  of  fetal  tissues  at  this  stage  of  development. 
C°SUemly‘  mOSl  *°tC  SCCOnt*  tr“nes,er  abortions  are  performed  by  an  induction 

Reassessing  proper  placement  of  the  closed  scissors  tip  and  safe  elevation  of  the 
cervix,  the  surgeon  then  forces  the  scissors  into  the  base  of  the  skull  or  into  the 
foramen  magnum.  Having  safely  entered  the  skull,  he  spreads  the  scissors  to 
enlarge  the  opening. 

The  surgeon  removes  the  scissors  and  introduces  a suction  catheter  into  this  hole 
and  evacuates  the  skull  contents.  With  the  catheter  still  in  place,  he  applies 
traction  to  the  fetus,  removing  it  completely  from  the  patient.  (Haskell  1992) 

Pro-life  groups  correctly  calculated  that  even  if  the  public  were  not  in  favor  of  an  all  out 
ban  on  abortion  they  may  be  convinced  to  ban  a certain  type  of  abortion  procedure. 
Though  a ban  on  I.  D.  & E.  would  not  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  banning  abortion,  it 
would  keep  the  issue  of  abortion  in  the  public  spotlight,  chip  away  at  the  legal  grounds 
for  abortion  rights,  and  give  supporters  a partial  success. 

After  the  1 994  elections,  the  PBA  Ban  had  strong  support  in  the  Republican 
controlled  House  and  Senate  and  was  passed  twice  during  the  Clinton  administration,  but 
always  failed  to  override  Clinton’s  vetoes  in  the  Senate.  Clinton  argued  that  he  would 
sign  the  ban  only  if  it  included  an  exception  for  the  health  of  the  mother.  While  the  ban 
had  an  exception  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  there  was  no  health  exception  because, 
supporters  argued,  the  Supreme  Court  had  defined  "health"  so  broadly,  “emotional  stress" 
for  instance,  that  such  an  exception  would  essentially  make  the  ban  obsolete. 

The  Christian  Right  could  have  easily  had  a PBA  ban,  if  it  included  this  health 
exception.  Though  not  preferable,  it  would  have  at  least  been  something.  There  was  a 
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risk  involved  that  by  holding  out  for  a stronger  bill,  ihey  may  end  up  with  noth 
Christian  Right  preferred  to  hold  out.  They  would  wait  until  they  could  combine  the 
needed  votes  in  both  bouses  of  Congress  with  a President  willing  to  sign  the  no  health 
exception  PBA  ban. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  2002  elections,  when  Republicans  had  regained  control  of 
the  Senate  while  maintaining  the  House  along  with  a President  willing  to  sign  the 
legislation,  that  pro-life  forces  had  the  wherewithal  to  pass  the  PBA  ban.  When  the  PBA 
ban  was  again  addressed  in  the  House  there  were  competing  bills  over  the  health 
exception  issue.  The  Christian  Right  pushed  strongly  for  a no  vote  on  the  bill  with  the 
health  exception  and  a yes  vote  on  the  bill  with  no  health  exception.  The  Christian 
Coalition  warned  House  members  that  it  would  use  the  vote  on  the  bill  including  the 
health  exception  on  its  annual  scorecard  and  a yes  vote  would  be  scored  as  a “negative" 
vote  (Combs,  R.,  Washington  Weekly  Review,  [e-mail  listserve],  June  6, 2003). 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  was  added  (with  52  votes)  that  reaffirmed  the 
Senate’s  support  for  Roe  v.  Wade.  The  Christian  Right  opposed  this  amendment.  When 
the  competing  bills  were  debated  in  conference,  the  amendment  was  removed,  and  both 
houses  passed  the  final  version,  which  did  not  reaffirm  Roe  or  contain  a health  exception. 

When  President  Bush  signed  the  PBA  ban  into  law  on  November  5, 2003.  several 
leaders  within  the  Christian  Right  were  invited  to  attend  the  public  event  including,  the 
Christian  Coalition  legislative  staff.  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Rod  Paisley,  Chairman  William 
Murray  and  the  staff  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Coalition,  Jerry  Falwell,  and  the  Family 
Research  Council  staff.  Additionally,  Chuck  Colson,  Jim  Dobson,  Don  Hodel,  Mike 
Farris,  and  Tony  Perkins  met  with  the  President  in  the  Oval  Office  before  the  signing  and 
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accompanied  him  in  his  motorcade  to  the  signing.  Their  presence  at  the  signing,  and  in 
the  Oval  Office  before  the  signing,  can  be  seen  as  an  acknowledgement  of  their  influence 
over  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Accordingly,  it  was  common  for  these  leaders  to 
mention  their  invitation  in  messages  to  their  supporters.  This  was  a symbolic  way  of 
showing  thot  their  members  support  was  having  an  impact.  Additionally,  after  passing 
the  PBA  ban.  Christian  Right  leaders  assured  their  supporters  that  this  was  a victory  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  their  support. 

The  PBA  ban  was  challenged  in  court  the  same  day  of  the  signing.  So  for  the 
Christian  Right,  this  battle  would  not  be  over  but  would  change  venues  to  the  courts,  with 
the  anticipation  that  it  would  make  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  This  anticipation 
would  lend  additional  importance  to  fiiturc  Supreme  Court  vacancies.  Plus,  the  Christian 
Right  could  justifiably  make  the  argument  to  its  supporters  that  the  battle  is  not  over  and 
their  continued  support  is  necessary  to  win. 

Unborn  Victims  of  Violence  Act.  The  Christian  Right  found  another  opportunity 
to  establish  the  idea  that  a letus  is  a person  with  the  same  legal  rights  of  all  persons 
through  the  Unborn  Victims  of  Violence  Act.  The  Act  would  recognize  two  victims 
when  someone  is  prosecuted  under  federal  law  for  harming  or  killing  a pregnant  woman. 
Both  sides  recognized  that  the  bill  would  diminish  abortion  rights  by  recognizing  a legal 
status  for  a fetus  for  the  first  time.  In  the  Senate,  an  alternative  bill  would  have 
recognized  only  one  victim  but  imposed  the  same  penalties.  Therefore,  Senators  had  a 
choice  between  bills  whose  only  difference  was  that  one  recognized  the  fetus  as  a person 
and  the  other  did  noL 


The  measure  passed  in  the  Senate  (61  to  38)  on  March  25, 2004,  during  the 
presidential  campaign.  Twice  before,  it  had  passed  in  the  House  but  failed  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Senate  because  of  the  efforts  of  pro-choice  Democrats.  Senator  Kerry,  busy 
campaigning  for  the  presidency,  made  an  unusual  appearance  to  vote  for  the  alternative 
bill  and  against  the  Unborn  Victims  of  Violence  Act  (Dewar  2004). 

Bush’s  Executive  Order  on  Government  Funding  of  Stem-cell  Research. 

Early  in  Bush  s first  term,  he  needed  to  moke  a decision  over  whether  federal  funds  could 
be  used  for  research  on  embryonic  stem  cells.  These  embryos  would  be  taken  from  the 
stored  embryos  that  were  leftover  after  in-vitro  fertilization,  a medical  procedure  for 
women  who  face  difficulties  becoming  pregnant.  Scientists  believe  that  this  research 
could  lead  to  cures  for  many  terrible  illnesses.  Bush  was  pressured  by  the  pro-life 
community  to  not  allow  federal  funds  for  this  research.  Since  these  embryos  represent 
life  that  should  be  protected,  an  act  that  destroys  life  in  order  to  save  life  is  an 
unacceptable  compromise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potential  medical  breakthroughs  of  this 
research  led  some  to  argue  that  it  would  be  unethical  to  not  pursue  the  research.  Pressure 
was  mounting  in  Congress  to  pass  a bill  that  funds  stem-cell  research  as  the  President 
made  a public  pronouncement  of  his  decision. 

In  a televised  speech  on  August  9, 2001 , Bush  announced  that  he  would  allow 
federal  funds  for  research  on  the  embryos  that  had  already  been  destroyed  and  were  being 
used  for  research  on  their  stem  cells,  but  no  federal  funds  would  be  used  for  research  on 
embryos  that  may  be  destroyed  for  their  stem  ce 


ells  in  the  future. 
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While  many  in  the  conservative  movement  felt  that  Bush  made  a politically  astute 
maneuver  by  flnding  a compromise  on  an  issue  that  seemed  to  have  no  middle  ground, 
many  in  the  Christian  Right  were  highly  critical  of  Bush's  decision.  Bush’s  compromise 
position  defused  the  momentum  building  within  Congress  to  provide  funding  for  stem- 
cell research.  Bush  won  the  political  battle,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  For  the  Christian 
Right,  however,  this  was  not  a win  but  a loss  because  his  decision  undermined  the 
principle  it  wished  to  uphold.  Since  the  destruction  of  these  embryos  is  equivalent  to 
murder,  it  would  be  immoral  to  use  them  for  scientific  research. 

Ken  Connor,  then  president  of  Family  Research  Council,  wrote  an  op-ed  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  day  after  Bush’s  speech.  Subtitled  "Bush’s  Broken  Promise,’’ 
Connor  claimed  that  Bush  "made  a breach  of  faith  in  the  service  of  an  untenable 
compromise”  (Connor  2001).  Connor  wanted  to  see  Bush  make  a principled  decision, 
rather  thnn  a decision  that  would  win  the  political  battle  of  the  day.  This  principle, 
Connor  argued,  is  "can  a human  being  cease  to  have  value  for  himself  or  hereelf  and 
merely  become  a means  to  preserve  life  and  health  for  others?”  (Connor  2001).  Connor 
also  worried  that  by  not  standing  on  principle.  Bush  undermined  his  ability  to  make 
principled  decisions. 

the  next  six  months,  the  federal  government  will  not  have  been  inTOtod’ huheir 
demise  either.  On  what  principle  will  the  president  refuse  to  authorize  use  of 
these  fresher  human  cells?  (Connor  2001) 

By  not  remaining  faithful  to  this  conviction.  Bush  made  it  more  difficult  to  apply  this 

to  compromise  in  order  to  unite 


principle  in 


disparate  in 


nd,  perhaps,  to  gain  a political  victoty,  the  Christian  Right  r 


If  the  Christian  Right  had  moderated  its  original  goals,  this  should  have  been 
issue  where  moderation  was  found.  On  an  issue  where  it  is  out  of  step  with  public 

it  helped  to  elect.  If  goal  transformation  were  occurring,  this  should  be  where  we  would 
find  it.  Instead,  the  Christian  Right  stood  by  principle  when  there  was  no  political 

Human  Cloning  Ban,  Like  abortion  and  stem-cell  research,  the  debate  over 
human  cloning  also  is  related  to  the  issue  of  life  beginning  at  conception.  Efforts  to ' 
human  cloning  were  introduced  in  both  the  107"’  and  1 09®  Congresses.  While  a ban 
cloning  with  the  intent  to  produce  a grown  human  gained  wide  support,  cloning  to 
produce  an  embryo  in  order  to  harvest  its  stem-cells  for  research  purposes,  also  know 

Therapeutic  cloning  is  believed  by  scientists  to  hold  the  potential  to  aid  or  cure  many 
medical  problems. 

The  all  out  ban  on  cloning  easily  passed  in  the  House  both  times.  In  the  Sena 
however,  there  were  competing  bills.  One  was  a ban  on  all  cloning  while  the  other  w 
permit  therapeutic  cloning  while  banning  cloning  intended  to  produce  a fully  grown 
human  and  place  oversight  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Unable 
reach  a compromise,  the  Senate  did  not  pass  the  bill. 
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The  Christian  Right  has  been  opposed  to  all  forms  of  cloning.  Consistent  with  its 
belief  that  conception  marks  the  beginning  of  life  and  deserves  the  same  protections  as 
they  would  have  after  birth,  the  Christian  Right  believes  that  therapeutic  cloning  is  akin  to 
killing  a grown  human  to  conduct  research  on  its  cadaver.  As  with  the  stem-cell  research 
issue,  any  compromise  that  abandons  its  guiding  principle  is  unacceptable. 

Looking  at  the  activities  of  the  Christian  Right  on  the  “life  issues"  shows  a 
movement  that  has  not  compromised  on  its  original  goals.  Additionally,  it  has  shown 
increased  sophistication  in  the  tactics  used  to  achieve  those  goals.  The  choice  of  tactics 
has  not  only  moved  the  debate  over  abortion  policy  more  in  their  direction,  but  they  have 
also  aided  the  survival  of  the  organizations  that  cany  the  ideals  of  the  Christian  Right 
social  movement  today.  As  Zald  and  Ash  ( 1 966)  have  pointed  out,  the  “stable”  social 
movement  organization,  or  the  one  that  is  able  to  survive  and  thrive,  is  neither  the  one 
that  has  achieved  total  success  or  total  failure,  but  the  one  that  has  had  a steady  stream  of 
successes  without  fully  getting  what  it  wants.  The  tactics  employed  by  the  Christian 
Right  on  abortion  policy  is  part  of  the  reason  that  Christian  Right  interest  groups  have 
achieved  this  stability.  By  taking  incremental  steps  towards  its  ultimate  goal,  the 
Christian  Right  has  achieved  the  steady  stream  of  successes  necessary  to  maintain  the 

CARE  Act.  Another  issue  that  showed  the  Christian  Right’s  willingness  to 
maintain  its  original  goals  was  the  battle  over  the  CARE  AcL  The  Charity,  Aid, 

Recovery  and  Empowerment  (CARE)  Act  was  one  of  the  primary  legislative  priorities  of 
President  Bush's  first  term.  CARE  would  be  the  vehicle  through  which  Bush  would 
implement  the  faith-based  initiative  proposals  that  he  campaigned  on.  Bush  wanted  to 


allow  more  religious  groups  lo  compete  for  government  funds  appropriated  to  help  the 
needy.  Part  of  his  "compassionate  conservatism",  faith-based  groups  would,  with  the 
help  of  government  funds,  provide  services  for  the  needy  more  efficiently  and  cheaper 
than  government  programs. 

Proponents  of  faith-based  initiatives  generally  presented  two  different  types  of 
arguments.  For  one,  this  is  a good  way  to  help  people.  Government,  they  contend,  has 
not  been  vety  successful  in  its  efforts  to  end  problems  such  as  poverty,  drag  addiction  and 
out-of-wedlock  births.  Therefore,  it  should  instead  fond  non-governmental  groups  that 
have  proven  success  records. 

The  second  argument  is  grounded  in  a concern  for  religious  freedom.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  religious  neutrality,  or  the  establishment  clause  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  establishment  clause  is  here  interpreted  to  mean  that  government  will  not  show 
favoritism  toward  any  religion,  or  non-religion.  Therefore,  religious  groups  should  be 
able  to  compete  equally  with  secular  groups  for  government  funds.  Only  allowing  secular 
groups  these  funds  would  show  favoritism  towards  non-religion. 

Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  the  Christian  Right  has  not  been  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  faith-based  initiatives.  Its  primary  concern  with  the  proposal  is  that 
government  entanglement  with  religion  would  corrupt  religion.  Religious  groups  that 
accepted  government  money  would  also  be  required  to  accept  regulations.  These 
regulations  may  interfere  with  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  groups.  Additionally,  these 


: funds  to  the 
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become  necessary  for  their  survival.  In  this  way,  religious  groups  may  become  co-opted 
by  the  government. 

Therefore,  the  Christian  Right  remained  largely  unconvinced  by  the  first  argument 
in  favor  of  faith-based  initiatives.  It  felt  that  religious  groups  can.  and  should,  try  to 
alleviate  the  problems  in  society,  but  they  should  do  so  with  private,  not  public,  funds. 
With  the  second  argument,  however,  the  Christian  Right  was  more  sympathetic.  It  had 
long  complained  that  religious  groups  were  being  discriminated  against  in  the  public 
square.  If  religious  groups  are  not  able  to  compete  equally  with  secular  groups  for 
government  funds,  this  is  firrther  evidence  of  a bias  against  religion  on  the  part  of  the 


Hence,  the  Christian  Right  reluctantly  came  on  board.  During  the  debate  over  the 
CARE  Act,  Christian  Right  leaders  were  often  heard  remarking  that  they  would  not  apply 
for  government  funds  themselves,  thus  signifying  their  unease  with  the  proposal,  but  it 
was  only  fair  that  religious  groups  should  have  the  right  to  compete  for  these  funds. 
Additionally,  because  of  their  fears  about  government  corruption  of  religion,  they  would 


tight  to  make  sure  that  religious  groups  would  be  free  of  government  restrictions  when 
accepting  the  funds.  In  the  wotds  of  FRC  president  Tony  Perkins: 

One  stumbling  block  preventing  many  religious  organizations  from  joining  this 
™ort  -he  threat  from  liberal  activists  and  lawmakers  to  force  these  groups  to  I 

support  their  charitable  work.  Any  faith  based  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
should  make  sure  charities  that  work,  religious  or  otherwise,  are  protected  - not 
the  political  agendas  of  anti-religious  activists.  (2004) 


The  Christian  Right  would  not  suppo 
groups  that  accepted  government  fun 


1 any  bill  that  wi 
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would  allow  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  deductions  to  receive  a tax  credit  for  charitable 

hiring  and  firing  decisions  based  upon  religious  beliefs  and  exempt  them  from  anti- 
discrimination  laws  (Hopgood  2002).  This  last  provision  would  become  the  most 

to  provide  social  services  would  still  be  free  to  hire  someone  who  shared  their  religion 
and  could  fire  or  refuse  to  hire  a homosexual  if  its  doctrine  is  opposed  to  homosexual 
behavior. 

Heading  for  a vote  in  the  Senate,  the  CARE  Act  seemed  to  have  much  going  for 
it.  Faith-based  initiatives  received  support  from  both  presidential  candidates  in  the  2000 
election,  represented  the  heart  of  Bush's  “compassionate  conservative"  agenda,  was 
passed  easily  in  the  House  (233-198),  and  similar  proposals  had  already  passed  in  the 
previous  administration  under  Democrat  Bill  Clinton.  However,  the  exemptions  for 
religious  groups  proved  to  be  the  bill’s  undoing.  These  provisions  were  left  out  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  but  Senate  Democrats  realized  that  they  could  be  reintroduced 
in  conference  committee.  Therefore,  they  sought  to  add  amendments  that  explicitly 
denied  access  to  government  funds  for  religious  groups  that  refused  to  hire  homosexuals. 
This  effort  effectively  killed  the  bill  as  the  CARE  Act  never  came  to  a vote  in  the  10701 
Senate. 

Since  there  was  already  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Right  because 
of  concerns  about  the  "strings  attached”  when  religious  groups  used  government  funds. 
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was  a primary  concern;  and,  if  this  condition  faded  there  was  little  reason  to  support  the 
bill.  Additionally,  the  “strings"  that  were  being  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
Democrats  would  mostly  affect  religiously  conservative  Christians— the  base  of  the 
Christian  Right,  namely,  the  provision  that  would  preclude  religious  groups  who  are 
opposed  to  homosexuality  from  making  hiring  and  firing  decisions  based  upon  sexual 
orientation.  For  the  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  for  whom  the  gay-rights  lobby 
represents  an  important  coalition,  including  employment  protections  for  homosexuals  was 
equally  important.  Any  provision  that  included  the  elements  that  the  Christian  Right  was 
most  concerned  about  would  quickly  lose  its  support. 

In  the  1 08®  Congress,  with  the  Senate  now  under  Republican  control,  the  CARE 
Act  was  brought  to  a vote  in  both  houses,  without  the  controversial  provisions.  There 
would  be  no  mention  of  religious  groups,  cither  to  expand  or  restrict  their  hiring 
practices.  Without  these  controvetsial  measures,  the  bill  passed  with  overwhelming 
support  in  the  House  (408-13)  and  Senate  (95-5).  However,  the  bill  would  not  get  passed 
due  to  some  election  year  political  maneuvering.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle 
(D-SD)  used  the  CARE  Act  to  bring  media  attention  to  his  complaints  about  unfair 

passing  by  refusing  to  appoint  minority  party  members  to  the  conference  committee 

Bush  prior  to  a presidential  election  year.  Some  in  the  Christian  Right  saw  the  conflict  in 
these  terms. 


He  claims  he  just  wants  more  Democrats  on  the  conference  committee.  The 
question  is  why?  There  is  virtually  nothing  to  negotiate.  Regardless  of  what  he 
does  there  will  still  be  more  Republicans  on  the  conference  committee  than 
Democrats  so  there  is  no  chance  to  change  the  final  versions  anyway.  It  may 
simply  be  because  the  CARE  Act  is  part  of  the  President's  Faith  Based  initiative. 
Senator  Daschle  simply  docs  not  want  charities  to  do  what  can  be  done  by  the 
government  with  your  tax  dollars.  (Murray,  W„  Legislative  Update,  [e-mail 
listserve],  November  7, 2003) 

In  2004,  another  attempt  was  made  to  pass  the  CARE  Act  by  attaching  it  to  a corporate 
tax  bill.  This  bill,  however,  was  successfully  filibustered  in  the  108"1  Congress. 

While  the  Christian  Right's  desire  to  reduce  restrictions  on  religioas  groups  that 
use  government  funds  to  provide  social  services  were  never  implemented  into  law. 
President  Bush  implemented  these  controversial  provisions  via  executive  order.  This 
route  was  less  preferred,  however,  because  executive  orders  are  mote  apt  to  be  repealed 
by  a judge  or  rescinded  by  a future  president. 

The  Christian  Right  could  have  settled  for  a partial  victory  with  the  CARE  Act, 
but  after  the  main  principle  it  wished  to  defend  had  left  the  bill,  no  bill  was  preferable.  It 
stuck  to  its  goals.  The  Christian  Right  understood  the  substance  of  the  bill,  when  the  bill 

Risk  Aversion 

The  bureaucratic  leadership  of  institutional  theory  suggests  leadership  that  is 
unwilling  to  take  political  risks  or  make  bold  moves.  Observing  the  behavior  of  Christian 
Right  interest  groups  during  the  debates  over  bankruptcy  bill  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Trent  Lott's  (MS)  controversial  remarks  with  racial  overtones,  suggests  a willingness  to 
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Trent  Lott  deposed  as  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Trent 
Lott  (R-MS)  stepped  into  some  political  hot  water  over  some  comments  he  made  in  a 
speech  at  a celebration  dinner  for  Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  100th  birthday  shortly  after 
the  Republicans  retained  control  of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the  November,  2002 
elections.  He  remarked,  “I  want  to  say  this  about  my  state:  When  Strom  Thurmond  ran 
for  president,  we  voted  for  him.  We’re  proud  of  it.  And  if  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
followed  our  lead,  we  wouldn't  have  had  all  these  problems  over  all  these  years,  either." 
Since  Thurmond  ran  as  a Dixiecrat  on  a platform  opposed  to  the  civil  rights  reforms  of 
the  Truman  administration,  many  wondered  if  his  comments  were  intended  to  mean  that 
the  country  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  not  had  the  civil  rights  reforms  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s. 

Reactions  were  varied.  Among  Democrats,  Jesse  Jackson,  A1  Sharpton,  and  A1 
Gore  released  statements  arguing  for  Lott  to  step  down  as  Majority  Leader  or  apologize 
for  the  incident.  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Tom  Daschle  said  that  he  accepted  Lott's 

celebrating  and  were  not  meant  as  an  endorsement  of  segregation.  Among  the  Christian 
Right,  reactions  were  mixed  as  well. 

Ken  Conner,  then  President  of  Family  Research  Council,  came  out  the  earliest  and 
strongest  in  his  criticism  of  Lott. 

Sen.  Lott  seems  to  have  little  appreciation  for  how  such  comments  as  this  are 
received  among  black  Americans.  The  damage  he’s  done  is  considerable.  Race 
remains  an  extremely  volatile  issue  among  Americans,  It's  why  President  Bush 
received  only  five  percent  of  the  African-American  vote  in  his  home  state  of 
Texas  and  only  10  percent  nationally,  despite  his  sincere  efforts  to  reach  out  to 
block  voters....  Republicans  ought  to  ask  themselves  if  they  really  want  their 
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party  to  continue  to  be  represented  by  Trent  Lott,  or  should  the  GOP  look  to  a new 
Senate  leader  who  is  not  encumbered  by  this  unnecessary  baggage?  (Conner,  K., 
Washington  Update,  [e-mail  listserve],  December  10,2002) 

While  others  in  the  Christian  Right  were  not  as  harsh  in  condemning  Lott's  remarks, 
there  was  a shared  concern  about  what  impact  this  event  might  have  on  their  agenda.  A 
Majority  Leader  who  has  been  damaged  by  a scandal  would  be  less  effective  in  getting 
things  accomplished.  Also,  as  Connor  alluded  to,  it  hinders  the  OOP's  ability  to  mobilize 

than  the  rest  of  the  GOP.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  issues  on  which  the  GOP  has  an 
opportunity  to  mobilize  these  voters  are  the  social  issues,  such  as  abortion  and 
homosexuality.  Blacks  tend  to  have  a high  religiosity  and  are  more  conservative  than  the 
Democratic  Party  on  these  issues.  So  while  the  rest  of  the  GOP  may  be  less  concerned 
about  black  voters,  Lott’s  blunder  was  of  particular  concern  to  the  Christian  Right. 

Some  in  the  Christian  Right  may  have  seen  Lott's  remarks  as  an  opportunity  as 
well.  There  were  some  concerns  that  Lott  was  too  conciliatory  to  the  Democrats.  The 
Christian  Right  preferred  someone  who  would  be  mote  willing  to  put  up  a fight  for  its 
issues,  especially  the  issue  of  judicial  nominations,  as  Senate  Majority  Leader.  So  in  the 
end,  when  Lott  was  replaced  by  Bill  Frist,  a fellow  evangelical  who  did  not  back  down 
from  the  judicial  nominations  fight,  the  event  worked  in  favor  of  the  Christian  Right. 

Involvement  in  the  debates  over  the  filibustering  of  judicial  nominees  and  the 
ousting  of  Trent  Lott  shows  a Christian  Right  that  is  able  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
policy  making  process  and  how  the  different  parts  of  this  process  influence  their  agenda. 

It  also  shows  a willingness  to  take  risks  in  order  to  achieve  its  goals.  I asked  Conner 
about  his  press  release  regarding  Lott's  remarks  shortly  after  Lott  stepped  down.  He  said 


that  Lon’s  staffers  had  called  hit 
had  condemned  his  remarks  rath 
unless  it  retracted  its  remarks  it 1 


iking  “is  this  a joker’  Lott  was  outra 
hon  rushing  to  his  defense.  FRCwas 
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have  access  to  the  Majority  Leader’s  office.  So.  for  a couple  of  months.  FRC  was 
worried  that  this  action  would  severely  harm  its  effectiveness.  As  Connor  put  it,  “if  you 
attack  the  King  you  better  take  off  his  head."  In  retrospect,  the  move  tumed  out  to  be  the 
right  move  politically  for  FRC,  but  at  the  time  it  was  a risky  gamble  with  unpredictable 


Bankruptcy  Bill.  Reform  of  the  nation's  bankruptcy  laws  had  been  a major  part 
of  the  Republican  agenda  even  before  George  W.  Bush  became  President  Republicans 
felt  that  these  laws  allowed  debtors  to  avoid  debt  repayment  too  easily.  Their  efforts  were 
strongly  supported  by  the  banking  industry.  The  Christian  Right's  concern  with  the  bill 
involved  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authored  by  Democrat  Charles  Schumer  (NY).  The 

fees  and  judgments  to  declare  bankruptcy. 

With  strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  bill,  the  battle  was  often  presented  as  one 
between  the  business  interests  and  the  social  conservatives  in  the  Republican  Party.  This 
is  an  overstatement.  The  Christian  Right  supported  the  bankruptcy  bill,  but  they  did  not 
5 of  pro-life  protestors  trumped  its  concern 
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a battle  between  pro-life  and  pro-choice  interests.  Since  the  ( 
primary  interest  working  to  defeat  the  Schumer  amended  bill,1’  it  is  a good  measure  of  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Right  in  Congress. 

Republican  leaders  had  tried  to  pass  the  bankruptcy  legislation  in  September 
2002.  The  Christian  Right  was  not  able  to  defeat  the  Schumer  amendment  in  the 
Democratic  controlled  Senate,  or  in  the  conference  committee  assigned  to  reconcile  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  It  was,  however,  able  to  drum  up  enough  support  to  defeat  the 
entire  bill  after  it  emerged  from  the  conference  committee  for  a final  vote  on  the  House 
floor.  There  was,  apparently,  a cost  incurred  on  the  legislators  supporting  the  Christian 
Right.  Business  interests  withdrew  their  financial  support  of  these  legislators  (Bolton  and 
Kaplan  2002).  The  bankruptcy  bill  eventually  passed  in  March,  2005,  after  the 
Republicans  had  a 55  seat  majority  in  the  Senate  and  enough  votes  to  defeat  the  Schumer 

While  this  incident  clearly  showed  the  Christian  Right's  ability  to  successfully 

Congress's  multiple  access  points,  legislation  is  easier  to  defeat  than  pass.  The  Christian 
Right  was  able  to  defeat  the  bill  with  the  support  of  approximately  30  to  50  Republicans 
in  the  House.  In  this  case.  Congress  essentially  worked  as  intended.  Congress  was 
designed  to  represent  many  interests. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  a republic,  not  only  to  guard  the  society  against  the 


15  The  Christian  Right  had  grown  frustrated  with  the  National  Right  to  Life  Committees  unwillingness  to 
defend  the  rights  of  abortion  protestors. 


(he  multiplicity  of  interests.,..  (Madison  1 1788]  2004.  373-74^ 

The  Schumcr  amendment  singled  out  a particular  interest,  abortion  protestors,  for  penalty. 
These  interests,  though  a minority,  were  able  prevent  legislation  intended  to  harm  them. 
Though  impressive,  the  Christian  Right's  show  of  force  would  have  been  more 
impressive  if  accomplished  in  a government  with  a more  centralized  power  structure. 

Nonetheless,  the  story  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  shows  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
Right  in  the  Republican  Party.  It  also  shows  its  willingness  to  use  this  influence.  The 
Christian  Right  is  no  longer  fearful  of  rocking  the  boat  Its  willingness  to  hold  the  party 
captive  over  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  was  a bold  and  risky  move. 

My  research  found,  contrary  to  interest  group  theory  expectations,  that  all  of  the 
Christian  Right  interest  groups  have  a broad  issue  agendo,  use  a broad  range  of  tactics  and 
put  a greater  emphasis  on  purposive  benefits  rather  than  material  or  solidary  benefits  to 

represented  people  or  institutions  did  not  make  a difference  in  this  outcome. 

Among  the  Christian  Right  interest  groups,  two  organizations  are  well  financed — 

relatively  smaller  budgets.  Yet,  I found  that  all  these  groups  address  approximately  the 

The  peripheral  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  follow  this  pattern.  Some 
addressed  a small  range  of  issues  by  design,  such  as  the  Association  of  Christian  Schools 
International,  the  Center  for  Religious  Freedom,  Home  School  Legal  Defense 
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Association,  the  National  Law  Center  for  Children  and  Families,  and  the  National  Right 
to  Life  Committee.  These  groups  were  formed  to  address  a single  issue  and  they  do  not 
seek  to  broaden  their  agenda  beyond  their  original  purpose.  The  Heritage  Foundation  and 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  address  a broad  range  of  issues  and,  as  expected,  they 
are  also  well  financed.  Others,  such  as,  the  Center  for  Public  Justice,  the  Ethics  and 
Public  Policy  Center,  the  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy  and  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  are  less  well  financed  and  address  a more  narrow  range  of 


Also,  older  interest  groups  are  expected  to  rely  more  on  insider  tactics  than 
younger  interest  groups.  However,  I found  no  evidence  of  this  among  the  Christian  Right 
interest  groups.  The  younger  groups— Christian  Coalition,  American  Values,  and 
Religious  Freedom  Coalition-and  the  older  groups  both  use  a mixture  of  insider  and 


Two  of  the  Christian  Right  interest  groups — the  Ethics  and  Religious  Liberty 
Commission  and  the  American  Association  of  Christian  Schools— represent  institutions 
while  the  rest  are  membership  groups.  Despite  these  differences,  the  membership  groups, 
like  the  institutional  groups,  have  a broad  issue  agenda  and  place  much  emphasis  on 
collective  action  benefits.  There  was  a difference,  however,  between  the  Christian  Right 
interest  groups  and  the  peripheral  groups.  1 asked  those  1 interviewed  to  rank  a series  of 
benefits  they  provide  in  order  of  importance  to  their  members  on  a scale  of  one  to  six. 


ng  the 


nportant  i 


(the least."’  Thei 


Christian  Right  ir 
4.16. 


I groups  was  5.00  while  i 


mg  the  peripheral ; 


All  told,  interest  group  theory  has  done  a poor  job  of  explaining  the  behavior  of 
Christian  Right  interest  groups.  With  only  mixed  success  from  institutionalization 
theories,  we  are  left  with  the  task  of  devising  a suitable  alternative. 
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. Hypotheses 

H I . Bureaucratic  leadership  will  replace  charismatic  leadership. 

H2.  Articulating  leadership  will  be  replaced  with  mobilizing  lead 
H3.  Original  goals  will  be  replaced  with  more  attainable  goals. 
H4.  Member  goals  will  become  less  of  a concern. 

H5.  Complexity  will  increase. 

Interest  Group  Theory 


H6.  Institutional  groups  will  have  wider  issi 

H7.  Institutional  groups  will  be  more  involv 

H8.  Institutional  group's  wifi* be  more  likely 
collective  action  benefits. 

H9.  Older  interest  groups  ate  more  likely  to 


ns  than  membership  group? 


Hl°-  8rouPs  wth  more  resources  will  have  a wider  action  domain  and  issu 

HI  1.  Interest  groups  with  more  resources  will  be  more  likely  to  place  greater 

emphasis  on  material  and  purposive  benefits  and  be  less  likely  to  place  greate 
emphasis  on  solidary  benefits. 
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Family  Research  Counci 


Free  Congress  Foundalii 


Eagle  Forum 

The  Elhics  and  Religiou 

Liberty  Commission 


Traditional  Values  Coali 


Table  3-2 

Christian  Right  Lea 

Leader 

( iary  Bauer 

>f  Dr.  Carl  Herbstcr 

Dr.  Keith  Wiebe 

Beverly  LaHaye 

Sandi  Rios 
Wendy  Wright 

Rev.  Pat  Robertson 

Ralph  Reed 
Don  Hodel 
Randy  Tate 
Roberta  Combs 

Gerry  Regier 

''  Ken  Conner 
Tony  Perkins 

55 Paul  Weyrich 

Phyllis  Schlafly 

Lori  Waters 


Dr.  Richard  I .and 

Andrea  Laflertv 

Chuck  Colson 

Mark  Earley 


Title  and  Time  of  Service 

President 

President  1992-2005 
President  2005-Ptesenl 

Chairman/Founder 
President  2001-2004 
President  2004-Present 


Executive  Director  1989-1997 
President  1997-1999 
Executive  Director  1997-1999 
President  2001-Present 

President  1983-1988 
President  1988-2000 
President  2000-2003 
President  2003-Present 

Chairman 

President/Founder 


Executive  Director 

President  1988-Present 


Chairman/Founder 
Executive  Director 


CHAPTER  4 

SOCIAL  MOVEMENT  THEORY 

Many  factors  conspired  to  disrupt  the  expectations  of  Christian  Right  interest 
groups  provided  by  interest  group  and  institutionalization  theories.  Social  movement 
theory  will  provide  a useful  resource  to  categorize  and  discuss  these  factors.  The 
identity,  resources  and  political  opportunity  of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement  all 
influenced  Christian  Right  interest  groups  such  that  they  behave  differently  from  what 
interest  group  theory  and  institutionalization  theory  predicts. 

Zald  and  Ash  (1966)  have  shown  that  the  institutionalization  of  organizations 
formed  from  social  movements  can  be  influenced  by  the  commitments  of  the  social 
movement,  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  social  movement,  characteristics  of  the 
leadership  and  the  relationship  of  the  leaders  to  the  members,  and  its  relationships  to 
other  organizations  within  the  social  movement.  Similarly,  I will  show  that  the 
institutionalization  of  a social  movement,  the  Christian  Right,  is  conditioned  by  the 
unique  properties  of  social  movements,  namely  their  identity,  resources,  and  opportunity. 
These  factors  will  help  us  understand  why  Christian  Right  interest  groups  do  not  behave 
like  other  interest  groups  and  why  the  institutionalization  of  the  Christian  Right  has  taken 
a different  foim  than  some  theories  would  predict.  The  Christian  Right  maintains  its 
support  without  focusing  on  material  or  solidary  incentives  and  it  has  kept  its  original 
fervor  while  increasing  in  maturity  and  sophistication. 
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the  movement  together.  It  draws  heavily  upon  the  evangelical  Christian  subculture  for  its 
identity.  Reflecting  this  influence,  the  Christian  Right  has  as  part  of  its  goals  the 
changing  of  individuals  as  well  as  public  policy.  As  Zald  and  Ash  (1966)  noted,  groups 

Political  figures  that  can  successfully  tie  political  goals  to  a sacred  system  are  able 
to  tap  into  a powerful  motivating  force.  Religious  beliefs  can  address  issues  that 
represent  how  we  understand  the  world  around  us.  Why  were  we  created?  What  is  our 
purpose?  Is  there  an  after-life  and  what  is  its  nature?  The  Christian  faith,  like  all  world 
religioas  and  indeed  all  cultural  systems  (Wildavsky  1987),  addresses  all  of  these 
questions.  A person  who  accepts  a political  agenda  based  upon  these  core  beliefs  will 


Hofrenning  (1995,  121),  in  his  study  of  religious  lobbyists  in  Washington,  finds 
that  religious  lobbyists  arc  different  from  secular  lobbyists  in  several  ways: 

They  advocate  an  exceedingly  broad  agenda:  they  show  less  interest  in  detail;  they 
eschew  hiring  staff  with  Washington  experience.  They  seem  to  seek  success  on 
their  own  terms.  They  seek  and  proclaim  the  need  for  radical  transformation. 

While  this  claim  goes  too  far— as  we  saw  above,  the  Christian  Right  docs  not  disdain 
detail  or  rely  wholly  upon  Washington  outsiders— it  recognizes  the  "prophetic  outlook" 
of  religious  lobbyists.  This  outlook  is  provided  by  the  independent  power  base  that 
religion  provides.  Since  it  exists  outside  the  state,  religion  can  challenge  the  state  as  an 
independent  voice.  Since  this  prophetic  voice  sec 


cks  fundamental  change,  i 
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modifications  to  the  current  system,  its  agenda  is  very  broad.  The  religious  lobbyists 
Hofrcnning  studied  measure  success  in  terms  of  whether  they  remained  true  to  their  faith, 
rattier  than  scoring  a political  victory,  such  as  winning  on  election  or  passing  legislation. 

Hcrtzkc  (1988).  studying  similar  religious  lobbies  in  the  previous  decade,  also  felt 
that  these  lobbyists  brought  something  substantively  different  to  the  political  scene. 

Religious  groups,  across  the  political  spectrum,  also  bring  to  American 
representation  a language  of  moral  concern  and,  at  their  best,  an  articulation  of 
competing  visions  of  “the  caring  community,"  which  are  refreshingly  distinct 
from  the  ideas  of  “interest”  as  commonly  understood. ...  Thus  one  thing  these 
diverse  groups  have  in  common  is  an  explicit  concern  with  the  moral  content  of 
public  policies.  (Hertzke  1988, 200) 

With  their  focus  on  morality,  religious  interest  groups  arc  different  than  the  secular 
interest  groups  that  are  focused  on  representing  their  narrow,  individual  interests.17 
While  this  morality  focus  prompts  religions  lobbies  to  address  nationwide  concerns,  it 
also  means  they  will  be  advocating  policies  that  affect  more  people.  This  has  the 
potential  to  rile  more  people  who  arc  opposed  to  those  policies. 

Hofrcnning  (1 995)  found  that  three  Christian  Right  groups  (Christian  Coalition, 
Concerned  Women  for  American,  and  Family  Research  Council)  represented  an 
exception  to  how  religious  lobbyists  measure  success.  They  “combine  a refusal  to 
compromise  with  a tenacious  focus  on  winning"  (Hofienning  1995, 121).  While  1 did  not 
ask  how  they  measured  success,  one  Christian  Right  interviewee  offered  an  answer  more 
typical  of  what  Hofrcnning  (1995)  found  among  religious  lobbyists.  “My  job  is  being 
faithful.  Holding  back  the  gates  of  hell  one  more  day.  You  have  to  recognize  that  God  is 
in  control.  The  reason  you  are  doing  this  is  His  Kingdom”  (Prison  Fellowship,  personal 
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interview,  April  18, 2003). 

Some  of  the  Christian  Right  groups  tha 
pragmatism.  They  believed  that  the  small,  inc: 


terviewed  reflected  a degree  of 
ntal  steps  achieved  through 
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(Christian  Coalition,  personal  interview,  April  16, 2003),  Another,  however,  suggested 
that  supporters  understood  the  necessity  of  compromise.  “If  you  explain  to  donors  what 
you  arc  doing,  they  don't  have  a problem  with  that"  (Religious  Freedom  Coalition, 
personal  interview.  May  6, 2003). 

One  area  of  clear  difference  between  the  Christian  Right  groups  I found  and 
Hofrenning’s  ( 1 995)  description  of  religious  lobbyists  is  their  willingness  to  hire  staff 
with  Washington  experience.  Many  of  the  groups  I studied  had  paid  staff  with 
Washington  experience,  usually  as  congressional  staffers.  Additionally,  they  worked  to 
help  their  young  apprentices  obtain  staff  positions  on  Capitol  Hill,  thus  securing  a larger 
pool  for  future  staffers  with  Washington  experience.  These  differences  may  simply 
reflect  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  Hofrenning  undertook  his  fieldwork. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hofrenning's  (1995)  description  of  religious  lobbyists  having  a 
broad  agenda  fils  my  findings  well.  The  identity  of  the  Christian  Right  offers  a broad 
view  of  the  world.  Christian  Right  leaders  are  able  to  draw  upon  this  shared  set  of  core 
beliefs  to  address  a broad  range  of  issues.  Because  of  this,  Christian  Right  interest  groups 
can  expand  upon  the  number  of  issues  they  address  without  losing  support.  Even 
Christian  Right  interest  groups  that  represent  institutions  can  address  issues  unrelated  to 

or  employ. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Partial-birth  Abortion  Ban,  Chuck  Colson,  in  his  daily 
radio  commentary,  recounted  a conversation  he  had  with  Bush  in  the  Oval  Office.  He 
described  to  his  listeners  how  the  President  "talked  freely  about  his  faith  and  how 
committed  he  is  to  the  cause  of  defending  human  life"  (Colson,  C.,  [radio  broadcast]. 
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November  6, 2003).  Additionally,  he  tied  this  success  to  other  successes  under  the  Bush 
presidency. 

1 remarked  to  the  president  that  the  partial-birth  abortion  ban  is  simply  part  of  a 
pattern  that  we've  seen  under  his  leadership.  First,  there  was  the  legislation  to 
stop  sex  trafficking;  then  the  Prison  Rape  Elimination  Act;  then  his  efforts  to  stop 
slavery  and  genocide  of  Christians  in  the  Sudan, ...;  and  then,  of  course,  the 
campaign  to  help  AIDS  victims  in  Africa  and  to  promote  abstinence;  and  die 
defunding  of  international  agencies  that  promote  abortion.  We  talked  about  how 
all  of  these  things  spring  from  a truth  central  to  a Christian  worldview:  the  dignity 
and  value  of  every  human  being.  (Colson,  C.,  [radio  broadcast],  November  6, 
2003) 

This  diverse  set  of  public  policies  was  brought  together  under  a single  rubric,  described 
by  Colson  as  the  “Christian  worldview."  One  indicator  of  the  important  role  that  identity 
has  played  in  how  the  Christian  Right  understands  and  engages  in  a political  debate  was 
the  Senate  batde  over  Bush's  judicial  appointments. 

Judicial  Appointments,  Many  in  the  Christian  Right  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  judiciary  in  advancing  their  agenda.  From  the  Supreme  Court’s  Roe  v. 
Wade  (1973)  decision  that  legalized  abortion,  to  the  Lawrence  v.  Texas  (2003)  decision 
that  declared  a constitutional  right  to  homosexual  behavior,  and  the  state  courts  that 
legalized  homosexual  marriage,  the  Christian  Right's  agenda  has  been  opposed  by 
judicial  rulings.  For  this  reason.  Christian  Right  interest  groups  have  placed  much 
emphasis  on  ensuring  the  placement  of  judicial  nominees  that  they  support.  Likewise, 
some  groups  opposed  to  the  Christian  Right,  namely.  People  for  the  American  Way, 
Alliance  for  Justice.  National  Organization  for  Women,  and  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League,  have  also  recognized  the  importance  of  the  judiciary  in  deciding  social 
policy,  and  thus,  seek  to  oppose  those  same  nominees.  Hence,  the  important  role  that  the 
judiciary  has  played  with  Christian  Right  issues  laid  the  groundwork  for  a showdown  in 


no 

ihe  presidential  election  and  ihe  Senale  chambers.  As  James  Dobson  put  it  on  one  of  his 

It  is  my  perspective  as  a non-lawyer,  just  a laymen  out  here,  that  all  of  the  issues 
that  1 care  about,  from  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  importance  of  the  family 
and  the  preservation  of  the  family  and  the  unborn  child  and  embtyonic  stcm-celi 
research  and  cloning  and  all  the  great  moral  issues,  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
whims  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  because  of  them,  the  other  lower  courts. 
And  we  simply  have  to  get  a handle  on  that  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  hove  to  get 
a handle  on  our  Senators,  primarily.  (Focus  on  the  Family,  (radio  broadcast  Atiril 
11.2005)  ' K 

While  President  Bush  nominated  suitable  candidates,  these  candidates  still  needed 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  showdown  took  place  regarding  six  nominees,  Miguel 
Estrada,  Judge’s  Carolyn  Kuhl,  Charles  Pickering,  Priscilla  Owen,  Janice  Rogers-Brown, 
and  Alabama  Attorney  General  William  Pryor.  These  nominees  were  strongly  supported 
by  the  Christian  Right  and  were  being  filibustered  by  the  Senate  Democrats. 

Pryor's  confirmation  was  one  of  the  most  contentious  of  the  nominees  and 
rllusuauve  of  the  type  of  debate  that  surrounded  these  nominations.  Pryor  has  some 
strongly  held  conservative  views  that  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  Christian  Right. 
Also,  since  he  was  an  Attorney  General  for  the  state  of  Alabama,  rather  than  a judge,  he 
has  a record  of  legal  opinions  that  are  more  ideological  in  nature  than  are  found  among 

as  the  Federalist  Society.  Among  the  issues  brought  up  during  the  hearing  were  his  views 
on  abortion,  homosexuality  and  religious  freedom. 

In  his  opening  remarks  during  Pryor’s  hearing  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  June  1 1, 2003,  Senator  Charles  Schumcr  (D-NY)  expressed  concern  that 


Piyor  would  nol  be  able  to  distinguish  between  his  "very,  very  deeply  held  views”  and  his 
duty  as  a judge  to  interpret  the  law: 


But  I will  say  this,  and  I would  caution  my  colleagues:  It's  just  not  enough  to  say 
"I  will  follow  the  law."  Every  nominee  says  that.  And  then  we  find  when  they  get 
to  the  bench,  they  have  many  different  ways  of  following  the  law.  And  what  I 
worry  about  - I don't  like  nominees  too  far  left  or  too  far  right,  because 
ideologues  tend  to  want  to  make  law,  not  do  what  the  founding  fathers  said  judges 
should  do,  interpret  the  law.  And  in  General  Pryor's  case,  his  beliefs  are  so  well 
known,  so  deeply  held  that  it's  very  hard  to  believe,  very  hard  to  believe  that 
they're  not  going  to  deeply  influence  the  way  he  comes  about  saying  "I  will  follow 
the  law."  And  that  would  be  true  of  anybody  who  had  very,  very  deeply  held 


...So  a person's  views  matter.  There's  a degree  of  subjectivity,  especially  in  close 
cases  and  controversies  on  hot-button  issues.  And  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  the 
incredibly  strong  ideology  of  this  nominee  won't  impact  how  he  rules  if 
confirmed.  (U.S.  Congress  2003) 

Senator  Schumcr's  concern  about  Pryor’s  "deeply  held”  "personal  beliefs"  would  be  cited 
often  by  Christian  Right  interest  groups  as  evidence  that  the  Democratic  filibusters  are 
being  used  in  a discriminatory  manner  against  those  who  have  strongly  held  religious 
beliefs,  though  Schumer  expressed  similar  concerns  about  ideologues  on  the  left.  Senator 
Schumer  also  expressed  concern  that,  since  Pryor  has  expressed  strong  opposition  to  Roc 
v,  Wade  in  the  past,  he  would  seek  to  overturn  Roe  as  a federal  judge: 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  a judge  can  be  pro-life  yet  be  fair,  balanced  and  uphold  a 
woman's  right  to  choose.  But  for  a judge  to  set  aside  his  or  her  personal  views,  the 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  must  clearly  supersede  his  or  her  personal  agenda. 

That's  something  some  can  pull  off,  but  not  everybody  can. ...  But  based  on  the 
comments  Attorney  General  Pryor  has  made  on  this  subject,  I've  got  some  real 
concerns  that  he  can't  because  he  feels  these  views  so  deeply  and  so  passionately. 

Mr.  Pryor  has  described  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  as  the 
creation,  quote  - this  is  not  some  liberal  interest  group  quote,  this  is  from  General 
Piyor.  He  said  it.  Quote:  "Roe  v.  Wade  is  the  creation"  - quote  - "out  of  thin  air 
of  a constitutional  right  to  murder  an  unborn  child."  He  has  said  that  he,  quote, 
"will  never  forget  January  22nd,  1973,  the  day  seven  members  of  our  highest 


ipped  up  the  Conslilulic 


Mr.  Pryor  has  said  he  opposes  abortion  even  in  the  cases  of  rape  or  incest,  and 

stake.  He  has  described  Roe  v.  Wade  as.  quote,  "the  worst  abominalion^n  the” 
history  of  constitutional  law.”  Worse  than  Plessy  v.  Ferguson ? Worse  that  Dred 
Scotf!  Worse  than  Korematsul 

Attorney  General,  for  speaking  your  mind.  But  I'm  deeply  concemed'that  any 
woman  who  comes  before  you  seeking  to  vindicate  her  rights,  her  constitutional 
rights,  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  will  have  a tough  time  finding  objectivity 
with  Bill  Piyor.  (U.S.  Congress  2003) 

Later  in  the  hearing,  Senator  Arlen  Specter  (R-PA),  a pro-choice  Republican  on  the 
committee  pressed  him  further  on  his  description  of  Roe  v.  Wade  as  “the  worst 
abomination  in  the  history  of  constitutional  law."  When  asked  if  he  stood  by  the 
comment,  he  replied,  “yes."  Then  Senator  Specter  asked  him  to  explain  why.  Pryor 
responded,  “Well,  I believe  that  not  only  is  the  case  unsupported  by  the  text  and  structure 
of  the  Constitution,  but  it  has  led  to  a morally  wrong  result.  It  has  led  to  the  slaughter  of 
millions  of  innocent  unborn  children.  That’s  my  personal  belief  (U.S.  Congress  2003). 
Pryor  would  become  congratulated  and  admired  by  the  Christian  Right  for  not  dodging 
the  question  and  clearly  stating  his  pro-life  beliefs.  Likewise,  judicial  nominees  who 
were  believed  to  be  pro-life  but  did  not  do  likewise  would  find  disappointment  by  the 
Christian  Right. 

The  question  of  his  beliefs  about  homosexuality  was  brought  up  by  Senator  Russ 
Feingold  (D-WI).  Among  Senator  Fcingold’s  concerns  was  a brief  that  Pryor  filed  in  the 
pending  Supreme  Court  case  of  Lawrence  v.  Texas  equating  "private,  consensual  sexual 
'• 10  prostitution,  adultery,  necrophilia,  bestiality,  incest  and 


tivity  between  homosexuals 


pedophilia,"  and  news  accounls  that  he  avoided  vacationing  with  his  children  at  Disney 
World  during  one  of  their  "gay  days”  (U.S.  Congress  2003).  In  his  defense,  Pryor  argued, 

I think  my  record  as  attorney  general  shows  that  I will  uphold  and  enforce  the  law. 
In  the  Lawrence  case,  the  first  that  you  mentioned,  I was  upholding  and  urging  the 
Supreme  Court  to  reaffirm  its  decision  of  1986  in  Bowcts  versus  Hardwick,  which 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  And  the  argument  to  which  you  referred,  the  slippery  slope 
— was  taken  from  Justice  White's  majority  opinion  for  the  Supreme  Court 

...  As  far  |as)  my  family  vacation  is  concerned,  my  wile  and  I had  two  daughters 
who  at  the  time  of  that  vacation  were  six  and  four,  and  we  made  a value  judgment 
And  that  was  our  personal  decision.  (U.S.  Congress  2003) 

Pryor’s  views  on  homosexuality  as  expressed  through  his  belief  that  a general 
constitutional  right  to  homosexual  acts  would  lead  to  rights  to  prostitution,  adultery, 
necrophilia  and  bestiality,  and  his  disinclination  to  take  his  children  to  "gay  days"  at 
Disney  World,  were  clearly  a concern  to  Fcingold, 

Senator  Dianne  Fcinstein  (D-CA)  took  up  the  issue  of  Pryor’s  views  on  church 
and  state.  She  brought  up  a speech  that  he  made  to  a Catholic  high  school  in  which  he 
remarked, 

The  American  experiment  is  not  a theocracy  and  does  not  establish  an  official 
religion.  But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  rooted  in  a Christian  perspective  of  the  nature  of  government  and  the 
nature  of  man.  The  challenge  of  the  next  millennium  will  be  to  preserve  the 
American  experiment  by  restoring  its  Christian  perspective.  (U.S.  Congress  2003) 

Senator  Feinstein  questioned  the  appropriateness  of  such  views  in  a pluralistic  society. 
“What  are  others  to  think  of  that  statement  as  to  how  you  would  maintain  something  that 
is  important  to  this  plural  society,  and  that  is  an  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state?” 


(U.S.  Congress  2003).  As  part  of  his  defense  of  the 


, Pryor  remarked,  "I  do 


rights  from  God  i 


! Declaration. . 


And  that’s 

what  I was  referring  to  in  that  speech"  (U.S.  Congress  2003). 

To  the  Christian  Right,  Pryor  embodied  someone  who  was  one  of  them.  Like 
Pryor,  Christian  Right  activists  believe  that  legalized  abortion  is  an  abomination, 
homosexuality  is  not.  nor  should  be  a constitutional  right,  "gay  days"  at  Disney  World  is 
an  inappropriate  place  to  bring  young  children,  and  our  government  was  designed  from  a 
Christian  perspective.  When  Pryor  was  attacked  for  holding  these  views  it  was  an  attack 

taken  as  a personal  affront  because,  to  them,  that  meant  that  anyone  like  them  was  unfit 
for  this  type  of  public  service.  It  was  akin  to  denying  them  access  to  the  judicial  branch 

Reflecting  on  Pryor’s  testimony.  Chuck  Colson  remarked  on  his  radio  broadcast, 
“This  turn  of  events  prompts  an  obvious  question.  Pryor’s  position  on  abortion  clearly 
reflects  Catholic  teaching.  And  this  is  the  offense:  So,  can  any  faithful  Catholic  be 
confirmed  to  the  federal  bench?"  (Colson,  C.,  Breakpoint,  [radio  broadcast],  August  6, 
2003).  Virginia  Armstrong,  Chairman  of  Eagle  Forum,  told  supporters  in  an  e-mail 
urging  them  to  call  their  Senators  in  support  of  Pryor,  “He  is  a pro-life  Catholic  who. 
despite  his  demonstrated  commitment  to  existing  law,  is  being  pilloried  by  Democrats  for 
pro-life  views  obviously  related  to  his  religion  (‘Catholics  need  not  apply'  fora  federal 
judgeship?)”  (Armstrong,  V.,  “Help  put  Bill  Pryor..."  [e-mail  lislserve],  July  28, 2003). 
Family  Research  Council  also  sent  an  e-mail  to  its  supporters  describing  the  events  of  the 
hearing,  and  also  described  Senator  Schumer’s  line  of  questions  as  opposing  people  of 
strongly  held  religious  beliefs  for  judgeships:  “Sen.  Schumer  routinely  pursues  this  line  of 


questioning  with  nominees  who  are  known  to  be  active,  believing  Christians.  Mr.  Piyor 
is  a devout  Roman  Catholic.  Sen.  Schumer  seems  to  suggest  that  people  of  faith  should 
be  disqualified  from  service  on  the  federal  bench”  (Connor,  K.,  Washington  Update,  [e- 
mail  listservc],  June  1 1, 2003).  Gary  Bauer  expressed  outrage  at  Senator  Fcingold's 
questions  in  reference  to  Pryor's  avoidance  of  "gay  days": 

Pryor  was  raked  over  the  coals  by  Russ  Fcingold,  the  Inquisitor  from  Wisconsin  - 
oops.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  - when  he  admitted  that  a few  years  ago  he  and  his 
wife  moved  the  day  of  their  family  vacation  at  Disney  World.  They  made  the 
change  after  they  had  discovered  that  "Gay  Days”  was  scheduled  at  the  same  time 
as  their  family  vacation.  Pryor  decided  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  to  explain  to 
his  two  children,  ages  4 and  6,  the  scenes  they  would  be  exposed  to  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  homosexual  couples  at  the  park.  But  if  this  disqualifies  one  from 
being  a federal  judge,  most  American  parents  could  never  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  Inquisition  Committee  - well,  you  get  the  point.  ("Piyor’s  •Sins'”,  [e-mail 
listserve],  June  12, 2003) 

The  passion  felt  over  the  Pryor  nomination  by  the  Christian  Right  was  equaled 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  culture  wars.  Americans  United  for  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  (AU)  called  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  reject  Pryor's  nomination  in 
a report  they  published  and  announced  at  a press  conference  on  the  day  of  his  hearing. 

AU  Executive  Director,  Reverend  Barry  Lynn,  announced  that  “Pryor’s  political  career 
has  literally  been  a crusade  to  •Christianize'  America  through  government  action" 
(Corbin,  B.,  “Americans  United  Report  details...",  [e-mail  listserve],  June  1 1. 2003). 
Among  the  evidence  cited  in  the  report:  Pryor  claimed  in  a speech  to  the  Federalist 
Society  that  the  First  Amendment  docs  not  require  a "strict  separation  of  church  and 

at  a "Save  the  Commandments"  rally  in  support  of  Judge  Roy  Moore  and  framed  his 
argument  in  religious  terms  by  saying  “God  has  chosen,  through  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  this 


lime,  this  place  for  all  Christians  - Protestants,  Catholics  and  Orthodc 


country  and  save  our  courts"  (Corbin,  B.,  "Americans  United  Report  details...",  [e-mail 
listserve],  June  1 1 , 2003).  The  Interfaith  Alliance  also  expressed  many  of  the  same 
concerns  in  a letter  to  supporters.  Additionally,  it  cited  Pryor's  relationship  with  Jay 
Sekulow  of  the  American  Center  for  Law  and  Justice  as  a reason  to  oppose  his 

In  his  official  capacity  as  Attorney  General,  he  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hire  Jay 
Sekulow  of  Pat  Robertson’s  extremist  American  Center  for  Law  and  Justice  as  the 
primary  litigator  against  school  prayer  decisions  that  did  not  favor  the  religious- 
right.  Worse  yet,  Pryor  has  referred  to  Sekulow  - a man  who  has  built  his  career 
weakening  the  proper  separation  of  religion  and  government  as  "the  best  religious 
liberty  lawyer  in  the  nation."  (Interlaith  Alliance,  "TIA  Expresses. . ",  [e-mail 
listserve],  July  7, 2003) 

Those  opposed  to  the  Christian  Right  were  opposed  to  Pryor’s  nomination  because  his 
ideological  beliefs  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian  Right,  and  for  some  at  least, 
simply  having  a working  relationship  with  members  of  the  Christian  Right  is  cause  for 
concern  about  their  qualifications  to  serve  in  the  federal  judiciary. 

Later,  however,  it  would  fall  upon  Pryor  to  prosecute  a case  against  Moore’s 
religious  display  and  to  remove  it  from  the  courthouse.  The  Christian  Right  did  not  miss 

opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  Democrats  were  wrong  when  they  suggested  that  since 
Pryor  holds  his  beliefs  so  strongly  he  would  be  incapable  of  separating  those  beliefs  from 
his  duties  as  a public  official.  In  this  instance,  Pryor  felt  strongly  that  displaying  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  the  Alabama  courthouse  was  constitutional,  yet  as  the  Attorney 
General  for  Alabama,  he  felt  he  was  required  to  carry  out  the  court 
display. 


I order  to  i 
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The  judicial  nomination  process  came  to  a head  after  the  2004  election  as 
Majority  Leader  Bill  Frist  considered  using  the  "nuclear  option"  to  end  the  filibustering 
of  judicial  nominees.  The  "nuclear  option"  would  use  a Senate  procedure  to  change 
Senate  rules  to  not  allow  the  filibustering  of  judicial  nominees.  This  method  of  changing 
the  rales  would  only  require  51  votes,  instead  of  the  60  needed  to  end  a filibuster. 

The  nuclear  option  was  widely  supported  by  the  Christian  Right.  The  Christian 
Right  used  many  methods  at  their  disposal  to  inform  their  supporters  about  this  arcane 
senatorial  procedure  and  the  need  to  use  the  nuclear  option.  This  effort  culminated  in  a 
much  publicized  broadcast  titled  "Justice  Sunday:  Stop  Filibustering  People  of  Faith"  on 
April  24, 2005.  The  broadcast  was  delivered  via  satellite  and  over  the  Internet  and  was 
shown  in  churches  across  the  country.  It  was  hosted  by  Focus  on  the  Family,  Family 
Research  Council,  and  Highview  Baptist  Church  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  where  it  was 
broadcast. 

FRC  had  used  this  method  of  informing  their  supporters  before,  but  none  had 
gotten  the  considerable  media  attention  of  this  one.  Democrats  in  the  Senate  brought  the 
broadcast  to  the  attention  of  the  media  when  they  criticized  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bill 
Frist  for  participating.  The  broadcast  was  using  religion  in  a divisive  manner  and  was 
therefore  an  inappropriate  venue  for  a Senate  majority  leader,  according  to  the 

The  stage  for  the  Justice  Sunday  broadcast  had  large  photos  of  Kuhl,  Pickering, 
Owen.  Pryor,  and  Brown  in  the  background.  These  judges  were  referred  to  in  the 
broadcast  as  the  ones  that  were  being  filibustered  becaase  of  their  religious  views. 
Pickering  was  present  and  opened  the  event  by  leading  the  congregation  in  a recitation  of 
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the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  FRC  President  Tony  Perkins  emceed  the  event  while  Frist  and 
Chuck  Colson  spoke  via  prerecorded  video.  Other  speakers  were  James  Dobson. 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  President  A1  Mohier,  Bishop  Harry  Jackson,  a 
black  evangelical,  and  Dr.  Bill  Donahue,  President  of  the  Catholic  League  for  Religious 
and  Civil  Rights. 

Among  the  evidence  cited  in  defense  of  their  argument  that  the  Senate  Democrats 
are  filibustering  these  judges  because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Senator  Schumcr's 
concern  about  Pryor's  “deeply  held  personal  beliefs"  was  cited  often.  Donohue  said  that 
these  words  were  "code  for  deeply  held  religious  beliefs”  (FRC  Action  and  Focus  on  the 
Family  Action.  "Justice  Sunday:  Stop  Filibustering  People  of  Faith,”  [webcast),  April  24, 

the  absolute  authority  by  which  all  conduct  of  man  is  judged”  to  a group  of  fellow 
Baptists,  and  suggested  to  a criminal  defendant  that  participating  in  a Prison  Fellowship 
program  would  be  a good  idea  was  used  against  him  by  the  Democrats  as  evidence  that 
he  would  be  incapable  of  sound  judicial  reasoning  (FRC  Action  and  Focus  on  the  Family 
Action,  "Justice  Sunday:  Stop  Filibustering  People  of  Faith,”  [webcast],  April  24, 2005). 
Here  again,  the  Christian  Right  is  pointing  out  that  someone  is  considered  unqualified  for 
a judgeship  for  holding  views  that  arc  their  own.  In  this  case,  the  candidate  believed  that 
the  Bible  is  absolutely  authoritative,  an  orthodox  position  among  Christians,  especially 
evangelicals;  and.  he  supported  Prison  Fellowship  and  found  no  conflict  between 
encouraging  prisoners  to  seek  out  its  services  and  his  role  as  a judge— an  act  strongly 
supported  by  the  Christian  Right 
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As  the  program  aired,  it  looked  as  though  the  nuclear,  or  constitutional,  option 
was  inevitable.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  over 
these  judicial  nominations  and  the  use  of  the  filibuster.  Then  on  the  eve  of  the 
showdown,  seven  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  now  known  as  the  “gang  of  14.” 
worked  out  a compromise  that  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  nuclear  option  and  allow  six 
of  the  10  filibustered  nominees  to  have  a floor  vote. 

While  the  three  nominees  that  the  Christian  Right  was  concerned  about  and 
remained  in  the  appointment  process  would  come  to  a floor  vote  as  a result  of  the 
compromise— Brown,  Owen  and  Pryor;  many  Christian  Right  interest  groups  expressed 
dismay  over  the  deal.  The  issue  had  not  only  become  one  of  getting  their  preferred 
nominees  appointed,  it  had  also  become  about  an  inappropriate  and  unconstitutional  use 
of  Senate  procedure.  So.  any  compromise  that  did  not  allow  all  of  Bush’s  nominees  to 
come  to  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  fell  short. 

Dobson  called  the  deal,  “a  complete  bailout  and  betrayal  by  a cabal  of 
Republicans  and  a great  victory  for  united  Democrats"  (Winn  2005).  Perkins  again  raised 
the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  judicial  filibusters  in  his  reaction  to  the  news  for 
FRC’s  e-mail  list. 


In  the  year  1790  the  original  13  colonies  ratified  the  U.S.  Constitution;  over  two 
centuries  later,  14  U.S.  Senators ...  agreed  to  a “compromise"  on  judicial 
nominations  that  effectively  legitimizes  overriding  the  presidential  power  to 
appoint  judges  with  only  the  "advice  and  consent"  of  the  Senate.  The  seven 
Republicans  who  participated  in  the  deal  need  to  explain  what  Republicans  gained 
in  this  "compromise"  that  they  did  not  already  have-other  than  the  fickle 
admrratron  of  the  mainstream  media.  (Perkins,  T..  “An  Ignoble  Judicial 
Compromise,”  Washington  Update,  (e-mail  listserve].  May  24, 2005) 
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So,  the  Christian  Right  had  come  to  not  only  be  concerned  about  getting  the  types  of 
judges  they  prefer  appointed  to  these  positions,  but  about  the  process  by  which  these 

Judicial  appointments  are  a difficult  issue  for  Christian  Right  interest  groups  to 
get  involved  in.  The  process  by  which  these  appointments  are  made  tends  to  require 
more  explanation  in  order  to  inform  their  members.  Add  to  this  usual  process  a filibuster, 
with  its  long  and  complicated  history,  and  it  becomes  exponentially  more  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  understand.  But  the  Christian  Right  has  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
issue  and  is  willing  to  spend  the  additional  resources  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
mobilize  their  members  on  this  issue. 

The  Christian  Right  social  movement  has  a number  of  resources  that  it  has  been 
able  to  draw  upon  over  the  years,  including,  colleges  and  universities,  radio  and  television 
stations,  conference  centers,  periodicals,  and  wealthy  donors.  Another  resource  that  has 
been  particularly  influential  for  the  Christian  Right  interest  groups  involved  in  this  study 
is  social  networks.  The  cooperation  and  coalition  types  of  interaction  discussed  by  Zald 
and  Ash  ( 1 966)  were  both  found  present  in  the  Christian  Right.  Regular  meetings  are 

strategies  used  for  their  common  goals.  These  meetings  insure  that  they  are  getting 
timely  information  and  that  everyone  is  on  the  same  page  when  pursuing  their  goals. 

These  networks  of  interaction  also  help  newcomers  become  acclimated  to  Washington 
politics,  thus  speeding  the  learning  curve  of  neophyte  politicos.  Also,  banishment  from 
the  meetings  has  been  used  to  punish  members  whose 


i decisions  have  been  judged 
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inappropriate  and  damaging  to  the  Christian  Right  social  movement  community. 
Therefore,  the  social  networks  of  the  Christian  Right  social  movement  community  in 
Washington  provide  an  important  resource  to  explain  the  behavior  of  Christian  Right 


Social  Networks.  There  are  many  types  of  social  networks  that  tie  Christian 
Right  interest  groups  to  each  other,  and  to  some  of  the  peripheral  groups,  in  Washington. 


DC.  h 


tmonlyhc 


While  these  are  mostly  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  press,  it  is  common  for  staffers  from 
other  groups  to  attend  each  others  events,  as  well  as  congressional  staffers  and  summer 
interns.  They  also  gather  for  end  of  the  year  meetings  and  a Fourth  of  July  picnic.  The 
most  important  source  of  social  networks,  however,  is  the  weekly  meetings  attended  by 
these  groups. 

There  are  five  weekly  meetings— VAT  House,  VAT  Senate,  Family  Forum, 
Norquist,  and  Wcyrich.  The  Grover  Norquist  meeting  focuses  on  economic  issues,  not 
the  social  issues  that  most  concern  the  Christian  Right.  The  Christian  Right  groups 
generally  attend  this  meeting  along  with  a broader  spectrum  of  conservative 
organizations.  However,  there  seemed  to  be  a boycott  of  this  meeting  by  Christian  Right 
groups  for  a time.  Concerns  were  raised  that  Norquist,  in  his  attempts  to  encourage  the 
Republican  Party  to  reach  out  to  Muslim  organizations,  was  building  ties  to  terrorist- 
linked  organizations.  The  Weyrich  meeting  on  Wednesday  and  the  Family  Forum 
meeting  on  Tuesday  morning  have  more  of  a focus  on  social  issues.  The  Family  Forum 
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Action  Team  (VAT)  meetings  stoned. 

The  VAT  meetings  sprung  from  a concern  in  the  Christian  Right  that  the 
Republican  Party  was  ignoring  its  agenda."  Christian  Right  members  felt  that  they  had 
worked  hard,  and  deserved  some  credit  for  bringing  the  Republican  Party  to  power  in 
Congress,  yet  they  had  little  to  show  for  it.  In  1998,  James  Dobson  publicly  expressed 
the  frustration  of  the  Christian  Right  by  suggesting  that  conservative  Christians  should 
leave  the  party.  He  met  with  Republican  congresspersons  to  try  to  resolve  their 
differences.  Both  parties  saw  a need  for  better  communication  between  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Christian  Right  (Concerned  Women  for  America,  personal  interview, 
October  1 8, 2002).  House  Majority  Whip  Tom  DeLay  (R-TX)  and  Rep.  Joe  Pitts  (R-PA) 
took  the  initiative  to  establish  the  VAT  meeting  for  this  purpose.  Pitts  became  the  Chair 
of  the  meeting  in  the  House.  A VAT  meeting  was  later  established  in  the  Senate  chaired 
by  Senator  Sam  Brownback  (R-KS). 

The  VAT  meetings  do  several  things  for  the  Christian  Right  For  one,  they  allow 
the  Christian  Right  and  the  Republican  Party  to  air  their  differences  in  private.  When 
VAT  was  formed,  there  were  many  public  criticisms  of  the  Republican  Party  by  Christian 
Right  leaders  presented  in  the  media.  These  displays  could  serve  to  hurt  the  interests  of 
both  parties.  Private  discussions  avoid  this  danger.  Since  the  VAT  meeting  was  started. 


i have  become  r 
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Secondly,  the  VAT  meetings  allow  the  Christian  Right  to  coordinate  strategy. 
When  all  the  Christian  Right  groups  arc  working  on  the  same  agenda  at  the  same  time 
while  coordinating  with  House  or  Senate  members  who  are  bringing  a bill  to  floor  at  the 
same  time,  they  multiply  their  strength.  Before  the  VAT,  the  Christian  Right  did  not  do 
this  well.  The  groups  would  individually  work  on  their  own  separate  issues,  regardless  of 
what  the  others  were  doing,  or  at  what  stage  a relevant  bill  would  be  in  Congress  (Prison 
Fellowship,  personal  interview,  April  18, 2003).  The  Christian  Right  has  learned, 
through  the  VAT,  that  political  timing  is  important.  It  had  learned  this  lesson  well  by  the 
time  I was  observing  them.  I repeatedly  witnessed  firsthand  how  these  Christian  Right 
groups  would  simultaneously  issue  press  releases,  hold  press  conferences,  and  send  letters 
and  e-mails  to  their  members  at  the  right  time  to  build  support  for  a bill  that  was  coming 

Thirdly,  the  VAT  meetings  help  the  Christian  Right  understand  the  political 
process  in  Congress.  There  have  been  many  occasions  since  the  VAT  meetings  when  a 
bill  desired  by  the  Christian  Right  did  not  pass.  Whereas  before  this  may  have  been  a 
source  of  frustration,  now  there  is  more  of  an  understanding.  As  long  as  the  Republican 
leadership  is  giving  its  agenda  a fair  hearing,  the  Christian  Right  has  no  reason  to  become 
dismayed  with  them.  Rather,  its  frustrations  can  be  directed  towards  the  Democrats  or 
the  recalcitrant  Republicans. 

Fourthly,  the  VAT  meetings  help  newcomers  to  quickly  become  acclimated  to  the 
political  scene.  This  scene  is  complicated  and  can  be  difficult  to  navigate  without  some 
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curve.  If  a new  lobbyist  is  introduced  to  VAT,  however,  this  learning  curve  is  greatly 
shortened.  These  meetings  can  efficiently  provide  a wealth  of  information.  Plus,  one  car 
get  assistance  from  fellow,  more  experienced,  lobbyists  and  staffers.  A lobbyist 
discussed  with  me  how  he  was  very  confused  about  the  whole  process  in  DC,  but,  after 
discovering  VAT,  he  quickly  learned  how  the  process  works  (Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International,  personal  interview,  June  2, 2003). 

Fifthly,  the  VAT  membership  can  be  an  avenue  for  enforcing  proper  behavior 
among  its  members.  With  such  close  ties  between  Christian  Right  interest  groups,  any 
public  gaffe  by  one  of  these  groups  reflects  poorly  on  the  rest  Therefore,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  groups  to  keep  these  events  to  a minimum.  Outside  of  a public 
denouncement,  there  is  little  that  these  groups  can  do  to  enforce  good  behavior  among 
each  other,  except  to  deny  membership  in  the  VAT.  This  occurred  when  Pitts  revoked 
the  Traditional  Values  Coalition's  membership  for  a year  after  it  misleadingly  described  a 
drug  re-importation  bill  as  increasing  the  availability  of  the  abortion  drug  RU-486.  It 
turned  out  that  other  Christian  Right  groups  were  offered  large  sums  of  money  from  a 
pharmaceutical  lobby  in  order  to  make  the  same  claim;  but,  TVC  was,  apparently,  the 
only  group  to  take  the  money  (Ponnuru  2003a).  In  Pitts'  letter  to  TVC,  he  said,  “your 
recent  conduct  has  infuriated  the  pro-life  community  in  Washington...  your  attacks  shows 
a lack  of  regard  for  the  truth"  (Kaplan  2003b).  Additionally,  he  said  that  the  suspension 
of  membership  is  based  upon  “recent  actions"  and  "overall  reputation"  (Ponnuru  2003b). 
Other  public  condemnations  came  from  FRC  and  CWA.  Michael  Schwartz  of  CWA 
remarked,  "I  am  ashamed  to  be  in  the  same  businc 
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Falwell].  11  is  lying  lo  Ihe  grassroots  by  people  whom  they  believe  are  sincerely  interested 
in  the  cause,  not  in  payoffs  to  tell  lies"  (Olson  2003). 

These  social  networks  do  not  only  bring  together  Christian  Right  interest  groups. 
They  also  bring  together  Christian  Right  sympathizers  in  Congress  and  other  conservative 
interest  groups.  In  Congress  there  is  a social  network  of  conservative  evangelical 
Congressional  staffers.  This  network  is  facilitated  in  part  by  the  numerous  prayer  groups 
and  Bible  studies.  Additionally,  Prison  Fellowship  hosts  two  lecture  series,  one  for 
members  of  Congress  and  one  for  their  staff.  It  brings  in  speakers  such  as  Michael  Novak 
and  Rev.  Richard  J.  Ncuhaus  to  “nourish  their  intellectual  side”  (Prison  Fellowship, 
personal  interview,  April  18, 2003). 

Many  of  the  peripheral  groups  have  staffers  with  Christian  Right  sympathies.  At 
the  Heritage  Foundation  several  policy  experts  specialize  in  issues  important  to  the 
Christian  Right.  Joseph  Loconte  was  the  William  E.  Simon  Fellow  in  Religion  and  a 
Free  Society;  Jennifer  Marshall,  Director  of  Domestic  Policy  Studies,  had  previously 
worked  at  Family  Research  Council;  Patrick  Fagan  studies  issues  related  to  families  and 
religion;  and  Robert  Rector  and  Kirk  Johnson  are  experts  on  welfare.  Michael  Horowitz 
is  a Senior  Fellow  at  the  Hudson  Institute;  his  importance  in  crafting  the  Prison  Rape  Bill 
will  be  noted  later.  The  American  Enterprise  Institute  has  scholars  Michael  Novak,  Leon 
Kass,  and  Christina  Hoff  Sommers.  Novak,  a Catholic,  studies  the  intersection  of 
religion  and  public  policy.  Kass,  a biochemist,  is  an  expert  on  bioethics  and  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Bioethics.  And  Sommers  specializes  in  studies  on  feminism. 
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In  her  book.  Who  Slole  Feminism?,  she  argues  thal  the  feminist  movement  has  been 
captured  by  extreme  leftists. 

In  addition  to  the  peripheral  groups,  the  Christian  Right  works  with  sympathizers 
in  academia.  We  have  already  seen  the  important  role  that  Dr.  Hadley  Arkes  played  in 
the  Bom  Alive  Infants  Protection  Act  In  addition  to  Arkes,  Professors  Robert  P.  George 
and  J.  Budziszewski  have  been  influential.  George,  a Catholic,  is  the  McCormick 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Princeton  University  and  heads  its  James  Madison  Program 
in  American  Ideals  and  Institutions.  He  is  on  the  board  of  Family  Research  Council  and 
has  assisted  them  with  amicus  curiae  briefs.  Budziszewski  is  a political  science  professor 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He  is  a confidante  of  Chuck  Colson  and  has  been 
interviewed  on  the  Focus  on  the  Family  radio  program.  This  is  a notable  change  from  the 
Christian  Right  of  the  1980s.  Moen(1989,  127)  found  only  one  reference  to  a scholar 
that  provided  assistance  to  the  Christian  Right  during  this  time:  University  of  Texas  Law 
Professor  Grover  Rees  helped  craft  a school-prayer  amendment.  Yet  another  venue  for 
maintaining  social  networks  is  government  appointments  within  the  executive  branch. 

Government  appointments.  The  Christian  Right  has  shown  some  success  at 
infiltrating  government  decision  making  through  getting  its  own  members  or  those 
sympathetic  to  the  movement  into  governmental  positions.  After  Reagan  was  elected,  he 
could  not  keep  his  promise  to  add  evangelicals  to  his  administration  in  numbers 
proportionate  to  the  population.  There  were  not  enough  qualified  evangelicals  to  lake 
these  posts.  The  Christian  Right  had  to  settle  for  James  Watt  as  Interior  Secretary,  Robert 
Billings  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Jerry  Regier  as  Director  of  the 


Office  of  Families,  and  C.  Everett  Koop  as  Surgeon  General  (Martin  1996, 221-22, 239). 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  political  activism,  the  Christian  Right  had  a much  richer 
pool  for  the  new  president  to  draw  upon  than  in  their  early  days. 

The  most  visible  Christian  Right  appointment  was  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft,  who  served  during  George  W.  Bush’s  first  term.  But  there  were  many  other 
lower  profile  positions  that  were  also  of  importance  to  the  Christian  Right,  including  Kay 
Cole  James,  Michael  Gerson,  Dr.  Wade  Horn,  Tim  Gocglein,  Dr.  David  Hager,  and  Jeny 
Thacker. 

Management  in  2001  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  2005.  She  had  previously  worked 
with  Family  Research  Council.  Regent  University,  and  the  Heritage  Foundation.  She  also 
has  written  books  on  marriage  and  family  that  are  sold  in  Christian  bookstores  and  has 
been  a guest  on  the  Focus  on  the  Family  radio  show  and  has  served  on  its  board 
(http://www.opm.gov/news/bios/kcjbio.pdl). 

One  of  Bush's  most  influential  speechwriters  was  Michael  Gerson,  an  evangelical 
and  Wheaton  College  graduate.  He  is  often  credited  with  the  many  biblical  allusions  and 
religious  language  in  Bush’s  speeches.  His  position  in  the  White  House  went  beyond 
writing  speeches,  however,  to  include  policy  formation.  Gcrson's  policy  interests  tended 
to  focus  on  caring  for  the  poor.  He  was  once  referred  to  as  the  "moral  compass”  of  the 
White  House  by  Bono  for  his  advocacy  of  spending  for  AIDS  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Wade  Horn,  a clinical  child  psychologist  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Children  and  Families  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS).  He 
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was  formerly  President  of  the  National  Fatherhood  Initiative.  This  non-profit 
organization's  mission  is  to  increase  the  involvement  of  fathers  in  the  lives  of  their 

Right  was  most  concerned  about,  including  child  care,  welfare,  adoption,  and  human 
trafficking.  Horn  was  also  influential  in  implementing  the  “Healthy  Marriage  Initiative," 
a program  to  encourage  marriage  among  welfare  recipients  using  the  money  saved  on 
welfare  programs  after  implementation  of  the  1996  Welfare  Reform  Bill.  The  Christian 
Right  actively  promoted  this  program.  While  Assistant  Secretary,  Horn  participated  in 
lectures  and  press  conferences  on  abstinence  programs,  the  state  of  marriage,  and  the 
"Healthy  Marriage  Initiative"  hosted  by  Family  Research  Council.  After  Tommy 
Thompson  stepped  down  as  HHS  Secretary  in  2006,  Family  Research  Council  suggested 
that  Horn  would  make  a good  replacement. 

Tim  Goeglein's  official  title  is  White  House  Aide.  His  primary  duty,  at  least  as 
understood  by  the  Christian  Right,  is  liaison  to  the  Christian  Right  He  meets  regularly 
with  and  attends  many  functions  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups.  The  presence  of  this 
position  signifies  the  importance  of  the  Christian  Right  to  President  Bush. 

In  December  of 2002,  Bush  appointed  Dr.  David  Hager,  an  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  Reproductive  Health  Advisory 
Committee.  This  1 1 member  panel  was  of  particular  importance  to  the  Christian  Right 
because  of  its  recommendations  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  regarding 
the  approval  of  RU-486;  otherwise  know  as  the  “moming-after  pill"  or  "abortion  pill." 
The  pill  would  cause  a fetus  to  miscarry  if  taken  within  24  hours  after  conception.  Hager 
had  previously  assisted  Concerned  Women  for  America  > 
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health  effects  of  RU-486  for  their  Citizen's  Petition  to  the  FDA  regarding  the  drug  in 
August  of  that  same  year.  Opponents  of  Hagar’s  nomination  argued  that  his  evangelical 
Christian  beliefs  were  too  influential  in  his  understanding  of  women's  health  issues. 
They  pointed  to  his  opposition  to  abortion  and  RU-486.  refusal  to  prescribe 
contraceptives  to  unmarried  women  and  his  recommendations  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible 
in  a book  on  women’s  health  (Fagan  2002).  For  the  Christian  Right,  the  opponent's 
charges  were  another  example  of  an  attempt  to  deny  it  a place  at  the  table.  To  deny 
someone  a government  position  because  they  look  to  their  religious  beliefs  for  guidance 
on  policy  issues,  and  are  opposed  to  abortion  and  RU-486,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
anyone  in  the  Christian  Right  is  unqualified  for  these  posts. 

While  these  appointees  received  the  backing  of  the  Bush  administration,  another 
created  tension  between  Bush  and  the  Christian  Right.  Jerry  Thacker  was  initially 
appointed  to  the  35  member  Presidential  Advisory  Council  on  HIV/AIDS.  An 
evangelical  Christian  and  employee  of  Bob  Jones  University,  Thacker  contracted  AIDS 
after  his  wife  caught  the  disease  from  a blood  transfusion.  He  is  president  and  founder  of 
the  Scepter  Institute,  a nonprofit  organization  designed  to  educate  people  on  the  dangers 
of  AIDS.  In  this  capacity  he  had  made  public  speeches  to  mostly  evangelical  audiences 
and  wrote  a book  about  his  family’s  personal  experience  with  the  disease.  Thacker’s 
appointment  was  part  of  an  effort  to  bring  more  diversity  to  the  panel  by  appointing  more 
minorities  and  evangelical  Christians.  His  appointment  became  controversial  when  a 
Washington  Post  story  revealed  that  he  had  referred  to  AIDS  as  a "gay  plague"  on  his 
website  and  believed  that  homosexuality  is  a sin  and  not  a genetic  characteristic 
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sentence  read,  “Before  1986,  Jerry  Thacker  was  probably  a lot  like  you.  He  had  a 
beautiful  family,  a good  church  and  a rewarding  ministry.  He  knew  vaguely  about  the  'gay 
plague*  known  as  AIDS,  but  it  seemed  a distant  threat"  (Pierce  2003).  Since  “gay  plague" 

the  sentence  is  making  reference  to  the  feel  that  AIDS  docs  not  only  affect  homosexuals, 
it  is  clearly  emphasizing  that  AIDS  is  not  a “gay  plague."  On  the  other  charge,  that 
Thacker  believes  homosexuality  is  a sin  and  not  something  one  is  bom  with,  he  is  clearly 
guilty,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Christian  Right. 

Shortly  after  the  story  broke,  the  White  House  was  asked  about  it  during  the  daily 
press  briefing.  The  President  disassociated  himself  from  the  appointee.  “The  President 
has  a totally  opposite  view;  that  remark  [AIDS  is  a “gay  plague"]  is  far  removed  from 
what  the  President  believes,"  said  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ari  Fleischer  (Connolly 
2003b).  While  the  Christian  Right  was  disappointed  in  the  Washington  Post  story,  it  was 
not  surprised.  The  Washington  Post,  a left-leaning  newspaper,  already  had  a history  of 

against  the  nominee,  rather  than  rushing  to  his  defense,  the  Christian  Right  was  outraged. 
Concerned  Women  for  America  issued  a press  release  calling  for  an  apology  from 
Fleischer. 

"With  which  of  Mr.  Thacker's  views  does  the  president  disagree?”  [CWA 
President]  Rios  asked.  “Does  he  not  believe  that  homosexual  behavior  is  sinful 
and  dangerous?  Docs  he  not  know  that  homosexuals  themselves  called  the  AIDS 
epidemic  'the  gay  plague'  during  the  1980s?  Does  he  think  a man  with  the  AIDS 
virus  and  whose  wife  and  child  have  the  AIDS  virus  lacks  compassion  for  AIDS 

"Fleischer’s  comments  were  what  you  might  expect  from  the  character  assassins 
and  religious  bigots  of  the  far  left,  not  from  a spokesman  for  President  Bush.” 
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(Concerned  Women  for  America,  “CWA’s  Rios  Calls...",  [press  release),  January 
24,2003) 

Many  in  the  Christian  Right  felt  hurt  that  the  President  would  so  quickly  distance  himself 
from  someone  they  considered  one  of  their  own  without,  apparently,  fact-checking  the 
Washington  Post  story.  In  Bush,  the  Christian  Right  clearly  wanted  more  than  a President 
that  would  sign,  or  not  veto,  its  preferred  legislation  and  veto,  or  threaten  a veto  for, 
undesirable  legislation.  Christian  Right  leaders  wanted  someone  who  would  publicly 
stand  by  them  and  defend  them.  "Talking  the  talk”  is  as  important  as  “walking  the 

Federal  Marriage  Amendment.  The  push  for  a Federal  Marriage  Amendment 
(FMA)  is  a good  example  of  how  the  social  networks  of  the  Christian  Right  were  used  to 

Christian  Right  over  the  best  course  of  action  over  the  issue  of  homosexual  marriage,  all 

of  the  groups  eventually  came  out  together  in  support  of  amending  the  US  Constitution  to 

define  marriage  as  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman. 

While  support  for  an  FMA  can  be  found  earlier,  the  primary  impetus  came  after 

the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Lawrence  v.  Texas  (2003).  The  court  was  asked  to 

decide  the  constitutionality  of  a Texas  law  that  made  homosexual  sodomy  a crime.  While 

there  were  disagreements  within  the  Christian  Right  about  whether  this  was  a good  law  or 

not,  there  was  a shared  alarm  at  the  scope  of  the  decision.  The  court  not  only  struck 

down  the  law,  but  found  that  there  is  a constitutional  right  to  homosexual  acts  based  upon 

’’ 1 on“  h“rd  '■  remarked  dial  the  problem  wilh  George  H.W.  Bush,  from  the  Christian  Right's  point  or 
view  is  that  he  “walked  the  walk"  but  didn't  "talk  the  talk",  implying  dial  he  supported  their  goals  but  did 
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a right  to  privacy.  The  Christian  Right  had  urged  the  court  not  to  go  this  far  in  their 
appeals.  Its  concern  was  that  a constitutional  right  to  homosexuality  would  lead  to  a right 
to  homosexual  marriage. 

One  fallout  of  the  disagreements  over  the  best  tactics  to  combat  homosexual 
marriage  was  the  resignation  of  Ken  Connor  as  president  of  the  Family  Research 

action.  This  put  him  at  odds  with  FRC's  Board  of  Directors,  chaired  by  James  Dobson. 
FRC  had  not  clearly  defined  who  would  have  authority  in  the  event  of  this  sort  of 

The  Arlington  Group,  named  for  the  city  across  the  Potomac  where  its  meetings 
were  first  held,  is  a coalition  formed  to  fight  for  a marriage  amendment  Christian  Right 
organizations  and  social  conservatives  from  across  the  country  form  this  group.  The 
biggest  point  of  contention  within  the  group  is  over  the  wording  of  the  amendment. 

Would  the  amendment  allow  states  to  form  civil  unions?  This  conflict  is  a good  example 
of  the  classic  pragmatist  versus  purist  debate.  On  the  pragmatist  side,  an  amendment  that 

better  chance  of  passage.  On  the  purist  side,  civil  unions  give  same  sex  couples  the  same 
privileges  as  marriage,  but  simply  call  it  something  else.21  Since  they  wish  to  privilege 
the  institution  of  marriage,  not  simply  the  name  "marriage,"  no  amendment  would  be 
preferable  to  an  amendment  that  allows  civil  unions.  For  the  purists,  defeat  is  preferable 
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lo,  what  they  would  consider,  a hollow  victory.  Matt  Daniels,  president  of  the  Alliance 
for  Marriage,  favored  the  pragmatist  argument.  He  left,  or  was  uninvited  from,  the 
Arlington  Group  to  represent  the  purist  contention  (Cooperman  2003). 

Regardless,  the  Federal  Marriage  Amendment  did  not  gamer  the  two-thirds  vote 
required  in  either  body  of  Congress  in  2004  or  2006  (a  period  after  my  fieldwork).  The 
Christian  Right  knew  there  were  not  enough  votes  but  wanted  all  the  members  of 
Congress  on  the  record  so  they  could  use  their  vote  in  the  pending  election.  The  Christian 
Right  clearly  sees  this  as  a long  term  fight.  It  will  continue  to  try  to  build  support  among 
the  grassroots  and  policy  makers  as  well  as  try  to  help  supporters  win  elections.  The 
social  networks  built  for  this  purpose  will  likely  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
these  endeavors. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  social  networks  is  they  hove  helped 
facilitate  an  expansion  of  the  issue  domain  of  the  Christian  Right.  When  a single  group 
takes  on  a new  issue,  it  brings  the  new  issue  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Right  groups  for 
their  support.  These  new  issues  can  come  from  the  cote  groups  or  peripheral  groups. 

This  happened  for  the  Sudan  Peace  Act  and  the  AIDS  in  Africa  Initiative.  Another  good 
example  of  this  process  includes  the  Prison  Rape  Bill. 

Prison  Rape  Bill.  Recognizing  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Right,  there  are 
times  when  peripheral  groups  will  reach  out  to  the  Christian  Right  to  gain  its  support  for 
their  goals.  The  Prison  Rape  Elimination  Act  of 2003,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Prison  Rape  Bill,  was  one  such  instance.  The  original  impetus  for  the  bill  came  from 


I Horowitz,  of  the  Hudson  Institute. 


Horowitz  during  a lunch  conversation  with  Linda  Chavez,  a conservative  activist  and 
former  nominee  for  Labor  secretary  under  George  W.  Bush  (Kaplan  2003a).  Horowitz 
set  out  to  build  a broad  coalition  for  support.  Prison  Fellowship,  with  its  interest  in 
prison  reform,  was  a natural  agent  through  which  to  reach  the  Christian  Right  with  this 
proposal. 

The  Prison  Rape  Bill  authorized  an  annual  survey  of  sexual  assault  in  prisons,  set 
up  a National  Prison  Rape  Elimination  Commission  to  analyze  the  results  of  the  survey, 
established  grants  for  reform  programs,  and  would  revoke  federal  hinds  from  prisons  that 
did  not  show  improvements.  The  bill,  sponsored  by  Democratic  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
and  Republican  Senator  Jeff  Sessions,  had  broad  support,  including  the  NAACP,  Human 
Rights  Watch,  Amnesty  International,  and  National  Council  of  La  Raza  (Kaplan  2003a; 
Tucker  2003). 

Prison  Fellowship  brought  the  bill  to  the  attention  of  the  Christian  Right  and 
became  the  “lead”  group  for  the  bill.  Through  this  coordination,  Christian  Right  groups 
brought  the  bill  to  the  attention  of  their  supporters  during  key  votes  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  asking  them  to  notify  their  congressional  representatives  and  signifying  their 
support.  When  the  bill  was  signed  into  law,  they  congratulated  their  supporters  for 
contributing  to  its  passage.  The  Prison  Rape  Bill  would  continue  to  be  listed  as  one  of  its 
and  the  Bush  administrations  accomplishments.  Though  the  bill  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  and  faced  objections  from  some  in  the  White  House  (Kaplan  2003a);  Bush  would 
receive  particular  praise  for  passage.  During  his  radio  commentary  on  the  day  the  bill 
was  signed,  Colson  stated. 
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way.  Well,  the  president  is  a Christian.  He  reads  his  Bible.  He  knows  that  men 
behind  bars  are  the  ones  Jesus  called  ‘the  least  of  these  my  brothers.'  And  this 
president  doesn’t  stop  with  reading  the  Bible — he  acts. 

Bush's  support  was  tied  to  the  faith  held  in  common  with  Colson's  listeners.  At  the  same 
time.  Bush's  actions  were  described  as  a positive  model  of  Christian  behavior. 

Prison  Fellowship  would  continue  to  be  involved  in  supporting  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Speaker  of  the  House  Dennis  Hasten  appointed  Pat  Nolan,  president  of 
Justice  Fellowship,  an  arm  of  Prison  Fellowship,  to  the  National  Prison  Rape  Elimination 
Commission. 

Opportunity 

The  opportunity  structure,  or  changes  that  have  taken  place  outside  of  the 
movement,  also  has  had  influences  on  the  nature  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups. 
Changes  in  technology  have  lowered  the  costs  of  interest  group  activities.  The 
availability  of  e-mail  and  Internet  websites  has  meant  that  interest  groups  can  keep  in 
touch  with  a large  number  of  members  on  a vety  small  budget.  In  addition,  the  advent  of 
C-span,  a non-profit  cable  network  that  covers  political  events,  has  helped  create  a larger 
audience  for  the  activities  of  Christian  Right  interest  groups.  Together,  these  changes 
mean  that  interest  groups  arc  better  able  to  have  a wide  issue  and  action  domain  with 


Another  factor  in  the  political  opportunity  structure  of  the  Christian  Right  social 
movement  is  the  degree  to  which  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  Christian  Right  social 
movement  have  been  accepted  and  implemented  by  the  larger  society.  The  Christian 
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regard  (1966, 333).  It  has  hod  a steady  stream  of  successes  while  never  fully  achieving  its 
goals,  thus  giving  the  movement  stability.  This  has  helped  the  Christian  Right  to 

Another  influence  on  the  Christian  Right's  opportunity  structure  is  its  relationship 
to  the  Republican  Party.  Republican's  need  the  Christian  Right  to  stay  in  power  and  the 
Christian  Right  needs  the  Republican  Party  to  enact  its  policy  agenda  (Oldfield  1996, 
Rozcl!  and  Wilcox  1996).  As  we  have  seen,  this  situation  can  sometimes  make  for  an 
uneasy  alliance.  Republicans  who  do  not  share  the  agenda  of  the  Christian  Right  would 
still  like  to  maintain  its  support.  The  Christian  Right,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  use  its 
mobilization  abilities  as  leverage  to  influence  recalcitrant  Republican  officials. 

The  Christian  Right's  close  working  relationship  with  the  Republican  Party  has 
influenced  its  issue  and  action  domain  as  well.  As  a coalition  in  the  Republican  Party  the 
Christian  Right  becomes  exposed  to  issues  of  concern  of  other  Republicans.  This 
exposure  has  brought  more  issues  to  their  attention  than  otherwise.  And  since  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Party,  any  Christian  Right  interest  group  will  be  using  insider  tactics 
regardless  of  the  age  of  the  group. 


Table  4-1 

Coalition  lor  Working  Families 
Christian  Action  Network 

Christian  Coalition 

Coalitions  for  America 

Concerned  Women  for  America 

Council  for  National  Policy 

Eagle  Forum 

Empower  America 

Family  Research  Council 

Ethics  and  Religious  Liberty  Commission 

Focus  on  the  Family 

Free  Congress  Foundation 

Home  School  Legal  Defense  Association 

National  Law  Center  for  Children  and  Families 

PACE,  People  Advance  Christian  Education 

National  Right  to  Life  Committee 

Religious  Freedom  Coalition 

Prison  Fellowship 

Republican  National  Committee 

U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

Tradition,  Family,  and  Property,  Inc. 

Traditional  Values  Coalition 


CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSION 

I sel  out  to  understand  the  effects  of  institutionalization  on  the  Christian  Right.  I 
found  that  the  Christian  Right  has  become  more  knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  democratic 
politics.  It  has  moved  from  an  outsider  to  an  insider  status.  It  has  built  institutions  to 
cany  its  ideals  forward.  It  has  become  a part  of  the  political  scene.  And  despite  its 
institutionalization,  the  Christian  Right,  remarkably,  has  not  lost  its  original  sense  of 
purpose.  It  has  not,  as  some  have  suggested,  become  "captured”  by  the  Republican  Party, 
obeying  its  commands  while  receiving  nothing  in  return,  or  become  more  concerned  with 
maintaining  its  institutions  than  the  original  goals  of  the  movement  The  Christian  Right 
has  shown  a willingness  to  stand  by  the  principles  it  holds  dear  and  use  its  leverage  to 
move  the  Republican  Party  in  its  desired  direction.  This  was  shown  through  my 
participant  observation  and  depth  interviews  with  Christian  Right  interest  groups. 

This  condition  is  explained  by,  I have  argued,  the  Christian  Right's  ability  to 
maintain  its  status  as  a social  movement  Tarrow  (1994)  suggests  that  an  outsider  status 
is  a necessary  component  for  a social  movement.  This  study  suggests  a need  to  rethink 
this  requirement.  The  Christian  Right,  a social  movement,  has  achieved  a degree  of 
political  power,  or  insider  status.  Christian  Right  interest  groups  are  able  to  draw  upon 
the  identity,  resources  and  opportunities  provided  by  the  Christian  Right  social  movement 
for  strength  beyond  what  its  numbers  and  finances  would  normally  entail.  Its  identity, 
rooted  in  evangelical  Christianity,  provides  a more  coherent  vision  and  helps  it  to  address 
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a broad  range  of  issues  without  losing  support.  Social  networks  provide  the  movement 
with  a venue  through  which  to  strategize,  work  together,  and  divvy  up  the  workload. 

And,  the  Republican  Party  continues  to  provide  the  opportunity  structure  that  gives  the 
movement  access  to  governmental  power.  As  this  study  shows,  social  movement  theory 
does  not  need  to  be  limited  to  studies  of  the  beginnings  of  social  movements,  or  political 
outsiders.  It  can  be  useful  for  studying  social  movements  in  a more  advanced  stage,  when 
they  have  obtained  political  power,  and  for  understanding  why  they  endure. 

This  study  also  highlights  the  importance  of  distinguishing  interest  groups  that  are 

differences  between  membership  and  institutional  groups  (Salisbury  1984)  and  between 
those  groups  that  principally  rely  on  outsider  versus  insider  techniques  (Kollman  1 998), 
this  study  suggest  that  we  may  need  to  develop  a similar  bifurcation  for  groups  attached 
to  social  movements  and  other  types  of  interest  groups.  Christian  Right  interest  groups 
clearly  behave  differently  than  other  types  of  interest  groups.  While  other  interest  groups 
often  appear  to  moderate  goals  and  emphasize  organizational  maintenance  above  all  else, 
the  interest  groups  associated  with  the  Christian  Right  appear  to  remain  loyal  to  the  vision 
that  first  brought  the  movement  together.  As  I have  argued,  the  strong  identity  of  the 
Christian  Right,  rooted  in  the  social  movement,  and  the  close  ties  between  the  insider  and 
outsider  elements  explain,  in  part,  this  difference.  1 would  expect  to  find  a similar  pattern 
among  interest  groups  with  ties  to  other  social  movements.  For  example,  much  of  the 
agenda  of  the  Gay  Rights  Movement  is  driven  not  by  central  organizations  but  by  local 
gay  activists  who  pul  issues  on  the  national  agenda,  as  the  gay  marriage  debate  illustrates. 
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outsider  politics  that  we  have  seen  in  the  Christian  Right.  In  both  cases,  the  "nesting"  of 
the  interest  groups  within  the  larger  movement  provides  a defense  against  backsliding  or 
fundamental  revision  of  objectives.  To  better  answer  this  question  future  large-scale 
studies  of  interest  groups  should  include  a social  movement  variable.  A collective  study 
of  many  social  movement  interest  groups  compared  with  many  other  types  of  interest 
groups  would  help  us  understand  whether  the  results  of  this  study  arc  generalizablc  to 
other  social  movement  interest  groups. 

The  inadequacies  of  institutionalization  theories  are  also  clarified  by  this  study. 
These  theories  were  developed  more  for  bureaucratic  organizations  than  social 
movements.  Scholars  continue  to  describe  social  movements  as  institutionalizing,  yet  the 
theories  they  have  to  draw  upon  are  inadequate  to  objectively  measure  this 
institutionalization.  Reasonable  measures  of  social  movement  institutionalization  would 
help  scholars  compare  the  levels  of  institutionalization  between  social  movements  and  the 
relative  degree  of  institutionalization  of  a single  social  movement  over  time.  For  instance, 
if  we  were  to  compare  the  institutionalization  of  two  different  social  movements,  such  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  the  Gay  Rights  Movement,  what  measures  would  we  use 
to  decide  which  is  the  most  institutionalized?  Or.  if  we  wanted  to  know  which  period  of 
time  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  underwent  the  most  rapid  rate  of  institutionalization, 
what  measures  would  we  use? 

This  study  begs  many  questions  that  it  is  unable  to  answer.  Since  I only  observed 
elite  behavior,  an  important  area  of  research,  the  interaction  between  activists  and  elites, 
went  largely  untouched.  While  some  of  the  theories  I discussed  suggested  possible 
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research  in  this  area  could  help  enlighten  some  of  my  findings.  A study  of  this 
type  would  depend  on  the  generosity  of  the  groups  I studied.  However,  it  would  seem  to 
require  access  to  the  mailing  lists  of  these  groups.  Some  of  the  conversations  I have  had 
suggest  that  most  groups  would  be  unwilling  to  share  this  information.  This  inconvenient 
fact  highlights  the  importance  of  political  scientists  maintaining  their  professionalism  and 
cogently  explaining  the  importance  of  their  work.  Our  trustworthiness  will  influence  our 


The  Future  of  the  Christian  Right 

Since  much  of  the  Christian  Right's  success  has  come  fiom  its  ability  to  infiltrate 

As  long  as  it  continues  to  be  effective  at  mobilizing  voles  for  Republican  candidates  on 
election  day,  the  Republican  Party  will  continue  to  seek  its  support  by  working  on  behalf 
of  its  agenda.  If  the  Republican  Party  were  to  find  itself  in  the  minority,  the  Christian 
Right  could  still  be  effective  in  preventing  legislation  it  opposes  from  passing.  But  since 
the  Christian  Right  has  tied  its  success  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party,  it  needs 

order  to  actually  implement  its  agenda,  a much  more  difficult  prospect.  Since  the 
Christian  Right  has  political  opposition  in  powerful  governmental  positions  and  its 
agenda  is  highly  ambitious  and  complex,  it  needs  the  Republican  Party  in  order  to  achieve 
success  (Santoro  and  McGuire  1 997).  As  Santoro  and  McGuire’s  ( 1 997)  study  suggests, 
a retreat  from  its  present  course  as  an  important  coalition  within  the  Republican  Party  (to 


form  a third  party  for  the  sake  of  purity,  for  instance),  would  ruin  the  movement 
goals.  This  can  be  a difficult  tightrope  to  walk,  especially  on  the  parts  of  its  agenda  that 
lack  public  support.  If  the  Christian  Right  places  overly  ambitious  demands  on  the 
Republican  Party,  it  runs  the  risk  of  hindering  the  Party's  chances  of  winning  election. 

Recent  events  also  remind  us  how  the  Christian  Right  can  suffer  in  the  race  of 
Republican  Party  setbacks.  The  lobbying  scandals  associated  with  Jack  Abramoff  have 
taken  a toll  on  the  Republicans  as  public  approval  of  the  Party  has  dropped.  Ralph 
Reed’s  association  with  Abramoff,  and  perceived  fundraising  misconduct,  has  harmed  his 

Governor  of  Georgia  indicates.  Even  if  Christian  Right  figures  were  not  directly 
involved,  simply  its  association  with  the  Republican  Party  could  damage  the  movement. 
Religions  that  receive  the  support  of  repressive  governments  often  lose  support  because 
they  are  held  guilty  by  association.  Likewise,  Republican  Party  scandals  may  further 
diminish  the  public  image  of  the  Christian  Right. 

The  Christian  Right's  greatest  weakness  is  its  poor  public  image.  Candidates  that 
are  too  closely  tied  to  the  movement  have  difficulty  winning  election.  This  will  continue 
to  be  a hindrance  to  the  movement  Repairing  this  image  could  be  a significant  benefit  in 
the  future.  This  repair  may  come  at  a cost  to  its  cohesivencss.  however.  In  order  to  repair 
its  image,  Christian  Right  leaders  would  need  to  find  a way  to  punish  or  disassociate 
themselves  from  other  members  who  act  in  ways  that  are  damaging  to  its  image.  Some  in 
the  Christian  Right  have  shown  more  willingness  recently  to  do  this,  such  as  Sheldon's 


Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon's  stroke  was  God’s  punishment  lor  giving  away 
Israeli  lands  to  the  Palestinians.  These  incidents  arc  notable  for  their  rarity,  however. 

The  Christian  Right  will  be  with  us  well  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Structures 
are  in  place  to  help  it  maintain  its  stability.  A change  in  outlook  has  taken  place  among 
the  base  of  the  Christian  Right— evangelical  Protestants.  They  no  longer  seek  to  isolate 
themselves  from  the  world,  but  to  engage  the  world.  And,  the  Christian  Right  thinks 
about  and  plans  for  its  luture.  It  develops  its  young  members  with  programs  to  recruit 
and  train  them  and  then  to  find  them  opportunities  for  service.  The  survival  of  the 
movement,  history  has  shown,  is  not  tied  to  the  survival  of  any  particular  organization  or 
the  fortunes  of  any  particular  political  party  or  presidential  candidate. 

The  Christian  Right  of  today  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  early  Christian  Right. 
It  was  once  a movement  mostly  built  around  fundamentalist  Christians  with  little 
organization  at  the  grassroots,  mostly  focused  on  a couple  of  key  issues— abortion  and 
homosexuality,  and  with  little  understanding  of  the  political  system.  Today  it  has 
broadened  its  base,  created  a vast  network  of  organizations  working  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  levels,  expanded  its  concerns  to  a broad  range  of  policy  issues,  and  increased  its 
political  sophistication.  What  remains  to  be  seen  is  what  the  future  of  the  Christian  Right 
will  look  like. 

Politics  makes  friends  of  enemies  and  enemies  of  friends.  The  Christian  Right 

orientations  yet  have  different  political  orientations,  such  as  Jim  Wallis,  Tony  Campolo 
and  Dr.  Ron  Sider.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  built  bridges  between  groups  with  a 
histoty  of  conflict.  The  Christian  Right  has  not  only  brought  together  many  strains  of 


Protestants — mainlincrs,  fundamentalist  Evangelicals,  nco-Evangelicals,  charismatics. 
Calvinists,  and  Arminians  (Carpenter  1997;  Marsden  1980,  1990, 1991;  Noll  1992; 
McLoughlin  1 978)— it  has  also  brought  these  Protestants  together  with  Catholics, 

The  increasing  diversity  of  the  Christian  Right,  while  a source  of  strength,  can 
also  present  challenges  for  the  Christian  Right.  I have  placed  much  emphasis  on  the 
identity  of  the  Christian  Right  as  relevant  to  its  success.  What  will  happen  to  this  identity 
as  the  Christian  Right  becomes  more  divctse?  Much  will  depend  on  the  Christian  Right’s 
ability  to  find  common  ground  among  its  separate  theological  orientations.  While  the 
elites  that  I interviewed  may  see  the  importance  of  this  effort,  convincing  their  base  of 
supporters  may  be  a difficult  challenge.  In  one  interview  I was  told  that  the,  mostly 
Baptist,  pastors  who  support  her  organization  had  expressed  concern  that  she  was 
working  with  Catholics  (American  Association  of  Christian  Schools,  personal  interview, 
June  1 1, 2003).  An  effort  to  find  cohesion  among  its  various  sectarian  groups  may 
change  the  Christian  Right  and  determine  its  future  orientations.  Keeping  its  coalition 
together  by  emphasizing  the  commonality  of  its  different  groups  will  find  the  Christian 
Right  in  a strong  position  into  the  future.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  Christian  Right 
will  be  unable  to  hold  its  coalition  together  and  it  will  splinter  into  different  factions. 

A generational  change  is  taking  place  within  the  Christian  Right.  The  direction  of 
tomorrow's  Christian  Right  will  be  determined  by  this  new  generation.  Since  this  new 
generation  will  likely  be  introduced  to  the  political  sphere  at  a younger  age  than  many  of 

” The  reader  should  not  assume  dial  all  Calholics.  Monacos,  and  Jews  have  been  supportive  of  Ihc 
Christian  Right.  Some,  especially  Jews,  have  been  repulsed  with  the  movement. 
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their  predecessors,  I expect  changes  in  style  from  the  next  generation.  In  a more 
moderate  tone,  they  will  be  belter  able  to  speak  about  their  concerns  to  a broader  range  of 
the  public  and  opinion  leaders,  much  like  Ralph  Reed.  Substantively,  the  generation  that 
became  politically  aware  during  two  Persian  Gulf  wars,  the  attacks  of  September  1 1. 
2001,  and  the  AIDS  crisis  in  Africa,  will,  like  their  peers,  be  concerned  about  events 
outside  our  borders.  They  are  unlikely  to  change  their  views  on  most  of  the  social  issues 
that  the  Christian  Right  is  most  known  for,  but  they  will  likely  become  more  accepting  of 
the  compromises  necessary  for  a political  system.  But  the  success  of  this  generation  will 
ultimately  rest  upon  its  ability  to  substantively  address  the  problems  and  concerns  of  their 
fellow  citizens  without  deviating  from  the  core  values  that  called  the  movement  forth. 


APPENDIX  A 
GROUP  DESCRIPTIONS 

Core  Groups 

Family  Research  Council 

Measured  by  staff  size.  Family  Research  Council  (FRC)  is  the  largest  Christian 
Right  interest  group  in  Washington,  DC.  It  has  68  full-time  staff  housed  in  their  own  6- 
stoty  office  building  centrally  located  near  the  MCI  center  in  Northwest  DC.  Rich  Devos 
and  Edgar  Prince  firnded  construction  of  the  building.  The  annual  budget  of  FRC  is 
about  $9  million  per  year  (Family  Research  Coucil,  personal  interview,  October  1 7, 
2002). 

FRC  was  founded  in  1983  by  James  Dobson,  who  originated  the  idea  in  1980  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  families  (http:/Avww.frc.org/get.cfm?i=PG03F06&f=W 
X03E10).  Since  its  founding,  four  people  have  headed  the  organization  as  President- 
Gerty  Regier  (1983-1 988),  Gary  Bauer  ( 1 988-2000),  Ken  Conner  (2000-2003),  and  Tony 
Perkins  (2003-Present). 

FRC’s  tax  status  is  501c3,  but  they  have  a sister  organization,  American  Renewal, 
that  is  a 501c4.  Donations  to  a 501c3  are  tax-deductible  but  these  organizations  are 
restricted  from  election  activities,  such  as  endorsing  or  helping  to  elect  a candidate.  A 
50 1 c4  can  engage  in  election  activities,  but  donations  to  these  organizations  are  not  tax- 
deductible.  Two  research  centers  were  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Ken  Conncr-the 
Center  of  Human  Life  and  Bioethics  and  the  Center  for  Marriage  and  Family  Studies.  In 
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addition,  FRC  has  resident  academic  fellowship  program  for  college  students  called  The 
Witherspoon  Fellowship. 

FRC  has  five  core  principles: 

1 . God  exists  and  is  sovereign  over  all  creation.  He  created  human  beings  in  His 
image.  Human  life  is,  therefore,  sacred  and  the  right  to  life  is  the  most 
fundamental  of  political  rights. 

2.  Life  and  love  are  inextricably  linked  and  find  their  natural  expression  in  the 
institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family. 

public  policy. 

4^  American  system  of  low  and  justice  was  founded  on  the  Judeo-Christian 

5.  American  democracy  depends  upon  a vibrant  civil  society  composed  of 
families,  churches,  schools,  and  voluntary  associations 


At  approximately  $9  million,  FRC  has  by  far  the  largest  budget  of  any  of  the  Christian 
Right  groups  for  which  data  is  available. 

Concerned  Women  Tor  America 

Concerned  Women  for  America  (C  WA)  is  the  second  largest  Christian  Right 
interest  group  with  a stafT  size  of  40  and  about  500,000  members  (Concerned  Women  for 
America,  (personal  interview],  October  2, 2002).  Their  offices  occupy  a floor  of  a high- 
rise  office  building  a few  blocks  Born  the  White  House  in  Washington,  DC.  Beverly 
LaHaye  founded  CWA  in  1979  in  order  to  present  a conservative  alternative  to  the  more 
liberal  women’s  group,  the  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW). 

The  majority  of  support  for  CWA  comes  from  individual  donations.  There  are 
approximately  500,000  members  and  you  must  donate  any  amount  of  money  within  a 2 
year  period  to  be  considered  a member  (Concerned  Women  for  America,  (personal 
interview],  October  2, 2002).  Other  sources  of  financial  support 
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credit  card,  for  which  a percentage  of  eveiy  purchase  goes  to  CWA;  and  Pro-Life 
Communications,  which  offers  cellular  phone  service,  local  phone  service,  long-distance 
phone  service  and  internet  service  with  all  profits  going  to  CWA.  These  services  may 
signify  an  important  attempt  to  bring  some  financial  stability  to  the  organization.  If 
successful,  it  may  become  a model  for  future  fundraising,  but  currently,  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  represents  a significant  source  of  income.  Additionally.  CWA  sells 
books  and  videos  at  their  conferences  and  on  their  website. 

CWA  has  many  subunits  including  the  CWA  Legislative  Action  Committee  and  a 
Political  Action  Committee — CWPAC.  Also,  the  Beverly  LaHaye  Institute  tends  to 

Christian  Coalition 

Christian  Coalition  (CC)  was  started  in  1 989  from  the  donor  list  of  Pat 
Robertson's  presidential  campaign.  Currently,  CC  has  16  staff  members  and  they  have  2 
million  members,  which  include  petition  signets  as  well  as  donors. 

In  an  interview  with  CC  in  2003,  the  primary  issues  addressed  are  child 
pornography,  judicial  nominations,  human  cloning,  the  pledge  of  allegiance  in  schools, 
Internet  gambling,  abortion,  Israel,  and  tax  relief  (Christian  Coalition,  (personal 
interview],  April  1 6, 2003).  One  of  the  primary  issues  worked  on  at  the  time  was  the 
Houses  of  Worship  Speech  Protection  Act.  After  Roberta  Combs  became  President,  there 
was  a new  emphasis  on  issues  related  to  Israel  (Christian  Coalition,  [personal  interview], 
April  16, 2003).  This  raised  concerns  among  some  supporters,  but  most  supporters 
appreciated  it  (Christian  Coalition,  (personal  interview],  April  16, 2003). 
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Paul  Weyrich  founded  free  Congress  Foundation  after  he  left  the  Heritage 
Foundation.  Weyrich  is  considered  by  many  in  the  conservative  movement  to  be  one  of 
the  "elders"  of  the  movement.  He  helped  the  New  Right  to  get  off  the  ground  in  its  early 
years.  Today,  he  hosts  a meeting  every  Wednesday  that  is  attended  by  conservatives, 
including  Christian  Right  staffeis.  FCF  gets  most  of  its  support  from  foundations 
followed  by  individuals  and  corporations,  respectively.  It  has  a budget  of  $3  million 
(Free  Congress  Foundation,  [e-mail  communication],  Fcbruaiy  6, 2003). 

Like  Eagle  Forum,  FCF  is  a New  Right  organization,  addressing  a number  of  New 

Christian  Right  issues.  FCF  has  also  been  involved  in  urban  transportation  issues.  FCF 
considers  its  closest  allies  to  be  the  Traditional  Values  Coalition,  Tradition,  Family  and 
Property,  Religious  Freedom  Coalition,  Family  Research  Council,  Eagle  Forum, 
Concerned  Women  for  America,  American  Values,  American  Family  Association, 
American  Conservative  Union,  and  American  Cause  (Free  Congress  Foundation,  [e-mail 
communication],  Fcbruaiy  6, 2003).  Nationwide,  it  is  involved  in  a 600  group  coalition 

Congress  Foundation,  [e-mail  communication],  February  6, 2003). 

Eagle  Forum 

Phyllis  Schlafly  formed  eagle  Forum  in  1972.  Schlafly  had  gained  notoriety  in  the 
1964  Republican  primary  for  her  self-published  book  A Choice,  No I an  Echo,  which 
contributed  to  the  revolt  against  establishment  Republicans  that  led  to  the  nomination  of 
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si  major  battle  was  fighting  for  the  defeat  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA).  Schlafly  argued  that  ERA  would  require  that  women  not  be 
excluded  from  a military  draft.  To  defeat  ERA,  Schlafly  mobilized  her  supporters  to 

Eagle  Forum’s  headquarters  are  in  Alton,  IL  with  and  “Education  Center"  in  St. 
Louis,  MO.  It  has  a small  satellite  office  in  Washington,  DC  located  a few  blocks  from 
the  Capitol.  The  office  space  contains  a couple  of  offices,  what  looks  like  a storage  or 
mail  room,  and  a small  conference  room.  The  furniture  looked  old,  economical,  and 
possibly  second-hand.  There  were  lots  of  bookshelves  with  publications,  and  books. 

The  DC  office  is  the  staffed  by  Lori  Waters,  the  executive  director,  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  legislative  action  arm  of  Eagle  Forum.  While  only  Ms. 
Waters  and  a secretary  staff  the  DC  office.  Eagle  Forum  has  approximately  1 5 staff 
divided  between  their  DC,  St.  Louis,  and  Alton  offices. 

Eagle  Forum  consists  of  a S01c3,  aS01c4,  and  aPAC.  The  annual  budgets  for 
these  are  approximately  $!  million,  SI  million  and  $225,000,  respectively.  It  has  about 
80,000  members  and  a $20  contribution  is  required  to  become  a member.  State  affiliates 
arc  located  in  39  states. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  core  groups.  Eagle  Forum,  along  with  Free  Congress 
Foundation  is  a significant  part  of  the  New  Right.  This  difference  is  reflected  in  the  types 
of  issues  that  Eagle  Forum  tackles.  While  Eagle  Forum  addresses  the  issues  of  the 
Christian  Right,  it  also  takes  on  a host  of  New  Right  issues,  such  as,  immigration  reform 
and  privacy  from  government  and  businesses. 


The  Ethic 


and  Religious  Liberty  Commission 

The  Ethics  and  Religious  Liberty  Commission  is  the  public  policy  arm  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  largest  Protestant  body  in  the  United  States.  As  such,  it 
is  only  one  of  two  core  groups  that  is  an  institutional  group.  Most  of  the  other  large 
denominations  in  the  United  Stales  are  also  represented  by  lobbying  organizations  in 
Washington,  DC.  But  the  ERLC  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  classified  as  Christian  Right. 

The  current  President,  Dr.  Richard  Land,  has  been  in  his  position  since  1988.  Its 
vision  statement  is,  "An  American  society  that  affirms  and  practices  Judeo-Christian 
values  rooted  in  biblical  authority."  Its  mission  statement  is,  ‘To  awoken,  inform, 
energize,  equip,  and  mobilize  Christians  to  be  the  catalysts  for  the  Biblically-based 

The  ERLC  features  a weekly  radio  broadcast  hosted  by  Land.  Its  website  claims 
1 .5  million  weekly  listeners  on  600  radio  stations.  The  show  can  also  be  heard  on  XM 
satellite  radio  or  via  Internet  broadcast  from  its  website. 

Rev.  Louis  Sheldon,  who  currently  serves  as  its  Chairman,  founded  the 
Traditional  Values  Coalition  (TVC)  in  1980.  The  Executive  Director  is  Sheldon's 
daughter.  Andrea  Lafferty.  Lafferty  formerly  worked  in  the  Reagan  administration.  TVC 
has  offices  in  DC  and  Anaheim.  CA,  where  Sheldon  resides.  The  membership  of  TVC  is 
composed  of 43.000  churches.  TVC  is  nondenominational  and  member  churches  arc 
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homosexual  advocacy,  family  lax  relief,  pornography,  ihe  right  lo  life  and  religious 
freedom”  (Empowering  2005). 

American  Values,  the  newest  Christian  Right  group,  was  started  by  Gary  Bauer 
after  he  ran  for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination  in  2000.  Bauer  was  formerly 
Domestic  Policy  Adviser  under  Reagan  and  President  of  Family  Research  Council.  He 
has  worked  closely  with  James  Dobson  and  formerly  co-authored  a book  with  him  in 
1 992 — Children  at  Risk:  The  Battle  for  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of  Our  Kids— which 
discussed  some  of  the  impact,  largely  negative,  that  public  policy  was  having  on  children. 
Bauer  also  chair  a political  action  committee— Campaign  for  Working  Families. 
American  Values  highlights  five  issue  areas  on  its  website— human  life,  marriage  and  the 
family,  culture  and  religion,  education,  national  security,  and  international  affairs 
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Prison  Fellowship 

Chuck  Colson  founded  Prison  Fellowship  in  1976  as  a ministry  to  prisoners. 
Colson  had  formerly  worked  in  the  White  House  under  President  Nixon.  Known  as  a 
cunning  and  malicious  political  operative,  Colson  was  nicknamed  the  “hatchet-man". 
Though  his  crime  was  unrelated  to  Watergate,  Colson  was  sent  to  prison  as  a result  of  the 
Watergate  investigations.  During  this  ordeal,  Colson  was  “bom  again.”2® 

Since  founding  Prison  Fellowship,  Colson  has  become  an  important  figure  among 
evangelicals.  He  has  written  several  books  that  reached  the  top  of  the  Christian 
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bestsellers  list  and  he  has  become  a popular  speaker.  His  Breakpoint  radio  show  is  heard 
on  more  than  1 ,000  Christian  radio  stations  across  the  country. 

Most  of  the  resources  of  Prison  Fellowship  ate  devoted  to  prison  ministry.  In 
recent  years,  however,  some  resources  have  been  provided  for  political  advocacy.  Prison 
Fellowship  also  includes  The  Wilbcrforce  Forum,  which  includes  Justice  Fellowship, 
Breakpoint,  and  the  Council  for  Biotechnology  Policy. 

American  Association  of  Christian  Schools 

American  Association  of  Christian  Schools  (AACS)  was  founded  in  the  early 
1970s  to  represent  the  interests  of  Christian  schools.  Unlike  the  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International,  AACS  tends  to  represent  mote  conservative,  and  mostly  Baptist, 
Christian  schools.  Their  website  notes  that  members  are  not  allowed  to  be  membets  of 
"the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Modem 
Charismatic  Movement  or  the  Ecumenical  Movement." 

The  main  office  of  AACS  is  located  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  but  it  has  a small 
office  in  Washington,  DC  that  carries  out  its  advocacy  efforts.  This  office  is  located  in  a 
townhousc  a block  away  from  the  House  office  buildings.  Two  full-time  staff  and  two 
summer  interns  occupy  this  office.  Less  than  1 5%  of  the  overall  budget  of  AACS  is 
devoted  to  its  DC  office  (American  Association  of  Christian  Schools,  [personal 
interview],  June  11, 2003). 

Education  tax  credits  have  been  the  primaiy  focus  ofAACS’s  advocacy  efforts  for 
the  past  three  to  five  years  (American  Association  of  Christian  Schools,  [personal 
interview],  June  1 1 , 2003).  While  AACS  docs  not  oppose  school  choice,  it  prefers 
education  tax  credits  because  the  money  goes  to  the  parents  rather  than  the  schools.  Also, 
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are  concerned  about  the  additional  requirements  ("strings  attached")  that 
might  come  with  school  choice  proposals  (American  Association  of  Christian  Schools, 
[personal  interview],  June  1 1, 2003). 

While  AACS  is  concerned  with  issues  directly  related  to  private  Christian 
education,  it  is  also  concerned  more  broadly  with  many  of  the  core  Christian  Right  issues, 
notably,  the  "family  issues"  and  religious  freedom  (American  Association  of  Christian 
Schools,  [personal  interview],  June  1 1, 2003). 

AACS  docs  some  lobbying,  but  most  of  their  advocacy  efforts  are  devoted  to 
grassroots  lobbying.  The  DC  staff  sees  themselves  as  conduits  through  which 
information  about  what  is  going  on  at  the  federal  level  is  transmitted  to  their  members. 
AACS  has  1 0 regional  legislative  directors.  If  Congress  is  acting  on  legislation  that 
concerns  AACS,  the  Washington  office  will  contact  the  regional  directors  who  will,  in 
turn,  contact  members  in  their  region  who  live  in  pivotal  districts.  These  members  will 
urge  others  in  their  district  to  contact  their  representative  regarding  the  legislation.  In 
addition,  members  can  attend  an  annual  conference  in  Washington  where  they  can  listen 
to  speakers  discuss  political  topics  of  the  day  and  meet  with  their  representatives 
(American  Association  of  Christian  Schools,  [personal  interview],  June  1 1, 2003). 

The  AACS  Washington  office  also  works  directly  with  the  students  of  the 
member  schools  through  a summer  camp  called  the  "Youth  Legislative  Training 
Conference”.  Students  learn  more  about  the  political  process  by  listening  to  speakers, 
observing  committee  hearings  and  taking  tours  of  the  Capitol.  The  students  are 
encouraged  through  this  experience  to  get  more  involved  in  the  political  process. 
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Many  of  the  AACS  schools  also  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Christian 
Schools  International  (ACSI).  Like  AACS,  ACSI  represents  private  and  K-12  Christian 
schools.  Most  ACSI  schools  are  evangelical,  but  they  represent  a broader  spectrum  of  the 
evangelical  community  than  AACS.  Some  Mennonilc  and  Pentecostal  schools  are 
represented  by  ACSI,  for  instance. 

ACSI  is  headquartered  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO  and  has  18  regional  offices.  It 
represents  over  5,000  schools  in  1 05  countries.  The  Washington  office  (not  a regional 
office)  consists  of  a lobbyist  and  a secretary. 

The  Conservative  Caucus 

Howaid  Phillips  founded  the  Conservative  Caucus  (TCC)  in  1974.  Its  goal, 
according  to  Phillips,  is  to  limit  the  federal  government  to  the  powets  explicitly  given  to 
it  by  the  Constitution.  Phillips  disagrees  with  the  reigning  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
McCullough  v.  Maryland (1819)  that  Congress  has  “implied”  powers  beyond  those 
explicitly  given  to  it  in  Article  1 , Section  8.  Phillips  was  a leader  of  the  New  Right.  As 
such,  he  continues  to  hove  a close  relationship  to  Paul  Weyrich,  "a  hero  of  the 
movement,"  and  Phyllis  Schlafly,  “the  greatest  woman  in  American  history"  (The 
Conservative  Caucus,  [personal  interview),  March  13, 2003). 

determine  TCC's  priorities.  Its  methods  include  a weekly  TV  show,  hosted  by  Phillips, 
publications,  including  a bimonthly  newsletter,  interviews,  advertisements,  and  grassroots 
mobilization,  but  no  direct  lobbying  of  members  of  Congress.  TCC  also  hosts  “geo- 
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strategic  toms"  of  different  parts  of  the  world  for  its  members.  It  has  1 2 lull  time  staff 
and  its  budget  comes  mostly  from  approximately  75,000  small  donors  (The  Conservative 
Caucus,  [personal  interview),  March  13, 2003). 

Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 

Though  originally  designed  in  1976  to  address  foreign  policy  issues,  the  Ethics 
and  Public  Policy  Center  now  mostly  addresses  issues  concerning  religion  and  public  life 
(Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  [personal  interview),  January  1 4, 2003).  EPPC 
generally  docs  not  take  positions  on  these  issues,  but  sees  its  role  as  fostering  public 
debate  on  these  types  of  issues  (Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  [personal  interview], 
January  14, 2003).  To  do  this,  the  EPPC  publishes  books,  newsletters,  and  op-eds,  hosts 
luncheons,  seminars  and  conferences  (Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  [personal 
interview],  January  14, 2003).  While  most  of  the  events  they  host  are  open  to  the  public, 
they  also  host  some  private  events.  At  some  of  these  private  conferences,  for  instance, 
they  may  invite  reporters  to  listen  to  scholars  and  experts  discuss  the  role  of  religion  and 
public  life  on  specialized  topics  (Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  [personal  interview], 
January  1 4, 2003).  In  this  way,  they  are  helping  those  who  report  information  in  this 
topic  to  become  better  informed. 

Most  of  EPPCs  approximately  $2  million  budget  comes  from  foundations  such  as 
Pew  Forum,  the  Bradley  Foundation,  and  the  Smith-Richardson  foundation.  It  has  a few 
individual  donors  and  would  like  to  have  more,  but  has  found  that  making  the  case  for 
research  to  individual  donors  is  challenging  (Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  [personal 
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interview].  January  14, 2003).  It  has  no  official  membership  but  a mailing  list  of  about 
5,000.  A $35  donation  is  asked  for,  but  not  required,  to  be  on  the  mailing  list. 

EPPC  has  1 1 programs.  The  most  relevant  to  the  Christian  Right  is  the 
Evangelicals  in  Civic  Life  program.  Its  director  is  Michael  Cromartie.  The  program 
examines  the  role  of  evangelicals  in  public  life  and  paid  some  attention  to  the  role  of  the 
Christian  Right.  It  published  a book  about  the  Christian  Right,  No  Longer  Exiles:  The 
Religious  Right  in  American  Polilics.  in  1 992.  Christian  Right  staffers  often  attend  EPPC 
events  and  vice-versa.  The  EPPC  does  not  qualify  as  a Christian  Right  interest  group 
because  its  policy  goals  are  not  the  same,  and  it  docs  not  have  a strong  focus  on  changing 


The  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy 

The  Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy  (IRD)  works  to  bring  a conservative 
voice  within  mainline  Protestant  denominations.  Its  primary  subunits  focus  on  the  United 
Methodise  Presbyterian  (USA)  and  Episcopalian  denominations.  About  half  of  its 
approximately  $1  million  budget  goes  toward  its  United  Methodist  unit.  Small  donors 
make  up  about  half  of  its  overall  donations,  with  the  other  half  coming  from  foundations 
and  large  donations.  This  budget  supports  eight  full  time  and  one  part  time  staff.  There 
is  no  official  membership,  but  its  mailing  list  numbers  about  300,000  (Institute  on 
Religion  and  Democracy,  [personal  interview],  March  6, 2003). 

The  formation  of  IRD,  in  1981,  was  a reaction  to  the  liberal  theological  stances, 
and  associated  liberal  political  activism,  of  the  leaders  of  these  denominations.  It  was 
formed  by  a group  of  clergy  and  laypersons  that  included  Richard  J.  Neuhaus.  Other 
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ncluded  (he  EPPC's  George  Weigel  and  AEI’s  Michael  Novak.  Both 
arc  current  board  members  (Institute  on  Religion  and  Democracy,  [personal  interview], 
March  6, 2003). 

Most  of  IRD’s  work  involves  monitoring  the  activities,  especially  political,  of 
mainline  Protestant  denominations  and  repotting  this  information  to  its  supporters  within 
these  denominations.  By  bringing  together  these  supporters,  they  can  work  together  in 
their  own  congregations  or  at  denominational  meetings  to  bring  about  desired  changed  or 
oppose  unwanted  change.  Historically,  IRD  has  not  been  involved  in  lobbying 
governmental  institutions.  One  exception  was  the  Sudan  Peace  Act.  IRD  was  the  "lead" 
group  on  the  Sudan  Peace  Act  within  the  VAT.  IRDs  involvement  in  the  Sudan  Peace 


APPENDIX  B 
BENEFITS  SURVEY 

For  each  of  the  following  factors,  please  indicate  on  the  scale  provided  your  best 
of  the  importance  of  that  factor  for  attracting  members  to  this  association. 

I - This  benefit  is  not  provided. 

2- 

3- 

5- 

6 - One  of  the  most  important  benefits  or  activities  provided 


conferences 
professional  contacts 

advocacy 

participation  in  public  affairs 


discount  on  consumer  goods 
publications 

legal  help 


e-mail  alerts  or  updates 
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